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OH DAY FULL OF ANGUISH WHAT WILL BE THY ENDING? 


A MOVING SCENE.—[Drawy by F. 8. Caurcu.] 
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BETWEEN THE LINES. 


No word that might not have been sent by a stranger, 
By a stranger received; and up at the head 
Not even “ My dear,” as if there was danger 
That some one might study the letter instead ; 
So he writes me the news, and describes where he 
dines, 
And trusts me to pick out the love ’tween the lines. 


So plain is it there—some might call it delusion— 
That I smile to myself as the dear words I trace. 
“My sweet!” and “my darling!” oh, blissful confu- 
sion! 
“My precious!” “my comfort!” “my angel of 
grace!” 
“My all in the world!” “my jewel that shines 
The best in dark places!”—all this tween the lines. 


Tis thus with our poet, our friend, and our lover: 
Not just what they tell us that’s always the best. 
Oh, sad fate indeed, if we could not discover 
The beautiful secret which hides from the rest, 
That whiie poem or letter such meaning confines, 
The words that are sweetest are writ tween the lines. 
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Dollars. 
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MRS. CASHEL-HOEY’S NEW STORY. 


We would direct the especial attention of our 
readers to the charming new Story, 


“ALL OR NOTHING,” 


by the favorite Novelist Mrs. CASHEL-Hokry, 
author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” “ The Blossoming 
of an-Aloe,” etc., which is begun in the present 
Number of HARPER’S Bazar, and will be contin- 
ued weekly, without intermission, 





@~ Cut Paper Patterns of the Sacque Wrap- 
per, illustrated on page 301; the Worth Mantle, 
Over-Shirt with Square Back, and Short Walk- 
ing Skirt, illustrated on page 304; and the Plain 
Princesse Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, illus- 
trated on page 309, of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
entire suit, Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns 
mailed on receipt of return Postage. 





GB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring and Sum- 
mer Mantles, Mantelets, Dolmans, Sacques, and 
Fichus ; Silk and Stuff Street and House Dresses ; 
Suits for Boys and Girls of all ages ; Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Hats and Bonnets ; Collars ; Cuffs ; Mon- 
ograms ; Valises; Travelling Bags ; Mouchoir 
Cases ; Work-Baskets ; Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





UG The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 4 contains a very interesting 
description of Ostrich-Farming in South Africa, 
with several engravings, and other attractive feat- 
ures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for May 11. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
APRIL. 


HE seasible ancients, who had a happy 
gift of naming things, called the second 
month of their year Aprilis, from aperire, to 
open, because, following close on the vernal 
équinox, the soft warm hands of April un- 
locked the world from its winter fetters. 
They dedicated the first day of the month 
to the worship of Venus, anticipating the 
poet’s declaration— 
ge ey ¢ youre man’s fancy lightly turns to 
Certainly not because they found most 
friendship mere feigning, most loving mere 
folly, did this day become the festival of 
fools. Far off in the mysterious East the 
New-Year’s feasts had included from im- 
memorial time the usages which still sur- 
vive in our April-fool’s Day, and Yankee and 
European still perpetrate the flimsy jokes 
that Hindoo and Parsee inherited, ages and 
ages ago, from a long-forgotten past. 

But Folly’s share is small in this memora- 
ble nionth. Wisdom lays claim to the large 
remainder of its hours, and History has 
written them full of significance to the 
race. Leaving out the solemn record of 
those April days which are the dearest leg- 
acy of the Christian world, there yet remain 
events of moment, birthdays to be remem- 
bered. 


It was in April, 753 B.c., that Romutvs 





began the walls of lofty Rome, and set up 
that standard which made a cave of ADULLAM 
of the new settlement. It was in April, 
nearly five centuries later, that ALEXANDER 
the Great, conqueror of the globe, master of 
men, pupil of ARISTOTLE, mighty genius and 
weak-willed voluptuary, died miserably of 
drunkenness, when but thirty-one, and let 
the kneeling world rise up once more. It 
was in April that Nero condemned the vir- 
tuous SENECA to die, whose beautiful young 
wife, PoMPEIA PavLina, preferring rather 
death with him than life without him, ac- 
companied him to prison, and opened - the 
veins in her white arms when his shrunken 
veins were cut. In April, 589 a.p., took 
place that important event in the history 
of civilization, the promulgation of the code 
of JUSTINIAN. 

On a soft April morning in 1429 a fair 
young girl in armor relieved the beleaguered 
garrison of Orleans, changed the current of 
fortune for her adored king, and took her 
first great step toward martyrdom and im- 
mortality. Seventy-eight years later there 
lay in a cradle in distant Navarre a baby 
whose heart was to beat as loyally as hers 
to the call of heavenly voices, and who, as 
a soldier of the Prince of Peace, was to face 
hardships, hunger, sickness, peril of enemies, 
death in a foreign land, having converted 
thensands of heathen to the true faith, 
and earned canonization for himself as St. 
FRANCIS XAVIER. He was but twenty-seven 
years of age when, in 1533, in a little Dutch 
town, there opened on the light of this 
world a pair of blue eyes—perhaps the keen- 
est and most sagacious that eventful year 
produced—the eyes of WILLIAM the Silent, 
founder of the Dutch Republic, whose 
greater claim to fame is that he first insist- 
ed on the principle of religious toleration in 
government. When he was assassinated, 
in 1584, another April baby, WILLIAM Har- 
VEY, born to discover the circulation of the 
blood, was a lad of six, playing among his 
native Kentish fields. And two centuries 
later, in April, 1791, another famous child 
was born to science, who was christened 
SAMUEL FINLEY BREEZE MorsE, and who in 
1844 established the first successful work- 
ing telegraph, the greatest triumph of hu- 
man genius which the world has seen, per- 
haps. 

On the 2d of April, 1743, was born that 
remarkable man THOMAS JEFFERSON. On 
that day, in 1226, died that sweetest saint 
in the calendar, St. Francis of Assisi, who 
had “ prayed best by loving best all things 
both great and small.” And on that day, 
also, there stepped from the fiery stage of 
life that wonderful product of the eight- 
eenth century and famished France, Ga- 
BRIEL HONORE DE MIRAaBEAU. The 3d of 
April, 1783, was the birthday of WasHING- 
TON IRviNG.. On the 4th, nine years be- 
fore, had ended the troubled, happy, care- 
less, toilsome span of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

On the 5th of April, 1753, the English 
Parliament, busy about American affairs, 
anxious concerning France, and much per- 
plexed with questions of domestic policy, 
yet found time to vote £20,000 to the daugh- 
ters of Sir Hans SLOANE, in payment for 
his collection of books, manuscripts, and 
curiosities, the foundation of the British 
Museum. On the 6th of April, 1199, stopped 
the proud heart of RicHarD Ceur de Lion, 
the first English sovereign who said “We,” 
as well as the ablest and least scrupulous 
filibuster of his time. And—tenderer title 
to remembrance—this is the death-day also, 
in 1348, of PETRARCH’s LauRA. But, great- 
er fame than this, on the 6th of April, 1483, 
was born at Urbino the divine RAPHAEL; 
and on that day, thirty-six years afterward, 
this darling of nature, beautiful, loving, 
gentle, full of genius, passed on to the heav- 
enly fulfillment of his wonderful visions. 

The 7th of April, 1770, was Worps- 
WorTH’s birthday. The weeks that follow 
are crowded with memorial days: HANDEL, 
Motley, BUFFON, FRANKLIN, Sir WILLIAM 
DAVENANT, MELANCHTHON, the great Lord 
Bacon, Louis Napoleon, Madame DE 
StaiL, ABELARD—these are but a few of 
those whose birth into this life or the 
next falls within the narrow round of this 
brief month. But one day stands out from 
all the rest, illuminated by “the light that 
never was on sea or land,” the 23d of April, 
1564—~the day that gave its utmost riches to 
the world in WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. That 
it is TURNER’s birthday too, and that from 
its portals both SHAKSPEARE and CER- 
VANTES passed on into the higher life, could 
not add greatness to its stature, but give it 
another and softer claim to remembrance. 
On the 24th of April, 1731, ended the check- 
ered life of that beloved of children, DANIEL 
DEFOE, author of Robinson Crusoe, the friend 
and counsellor of kings’ counsellors, the in- 
mate of prisons, the dry pamphleteer, the 
writer of the most graphic fiction in the 
language, the man of endless employments, 
yet the composer of 210 distinct works. 
Lord Byron, JoHN KEBLE, Tasso, COWPER, 
must be added to the rich necrology of 





April. And on a late April morning of 1724 
was born to a simple saddler of Kénigsmark 
a boy so welcome as to be called IMMANUEL 
—IMMANUEL Kant, perhaps the profoundest 
thinker the world has seen, and the found- 
er of the critical school of philosophy. 

To Americans April is rich in national 
associations. On the 19th of April, 1775, 
began the war of the disunited colonies. 
On the 30th of April, 1789, GEoRGE WasuH- 
INGTON became first President of the United 
States. On the 13th of April, 1861, the first 
shot fired on Sumter began our civil war; 
and four years after, on the 4th of the same 
month, the fall of Richmond ended that ter- 
rible conflict. But the day which will seem 
always to wear deepest weeds of mourning 
is the 14th, the day on which the sad-eyed, 
patient, heroic, loving, long-suffering ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN received his doom. 

So wears this chameleon month her col- 
ors of joy and of sorrow, and so groups she 
her funerals and festivals. 





THE FLITTERS. 


NE of the first signs of advancing spring 
among us is a certain restlessness be- 
ginning to be apparent in every house- 
holder, together with an anxious inspection 
of those placards that are then blossoming 
out in the windows, and in the advertising 
columns of the daily news, with more un- 
erring instinct as to season than the dande- 
lions have in the parks. As the days grow 
longer, and the robins are seeking us out 
again, and the swallows are flitting round 
the eaves, these other migratory beings are 
also on the wing, running from house to 
house in search of a proper place for their 
nests, that is to say, judging whether or not 
their furniture will look better in this house 
than it does in that, and if all other things 
are equal, not to say a trifle superior. 

It is a singular commentary upon the in- 
sufficiency of our builders that this is so. 
People do not move for the sake of moving, 
for the exquisite pleasure to be found in rip- 
ping up and putting down carpets, packing 
books and trunks, having mirrors smashed 
and paintings gashed and china destroyed 
and tables scarred, for the sake of going 
through all the trouble of hanging curtains, 
driving nails, directing labor, repairing 
damages, living in a world of dust, and 
taking the risks of soaking rains on all 
their household gods. There are pleasanter 
ways of spending one’s time: smoking at 
the club, visiting one’s friends, lying on a 
sofa and reading novels, counting one’s 
money—are all of them more cheerful and 
agreeable occupations; and when they are 
put by for all the excitations of moving, it 
is only because there is reason, and people 
are flying from the ills they have to those 
they know not of. To those they know not 
of, we say, because they will no sooner be 
established in their new quarters, where all 
looked as if it might be made so comforta- 
ble, than they will find the world is hollow 
even there; and if the drains are not out of 
order, then the water pipes are, or the heat- 
ers are, or the next neighbors are, or the at- 
tic is haunted, and there is a pea-hen some- 
where. 


Of course those people would be very fool- 


ish who endured a wrong that they saw any 
way of righting, but we would advise them 
to be very sure it is going to be righted be- 
fore they bring upon themselves all the ea- 
lamities of moving, reduced to a science 
now though moving be. 

But besides the breakage and ruin and 
irritation and fatigue, too frequent moving 
brings one worse effect than any to pass, 
for it has a tendency to uproot character, 
and make one like floating weed; there is 
no sense of stability, nor much of that rec- 
ognition of social responsibility which it is 
desirable to have in order to be saved from 
the Bohemian, and which a more permanent 
resting-place of the Lares and Penates 
gives. There is a certain moral support in 
the walls that have surrounded us for any 
length of time, and that are known to have 
done so; we share their permanence and 
acquire their respectability; they fit us 
now, and the new ones are to be broken in. 

In the annual march of which we are 
speaking there is too often the mere desire 
for change, and restless dissatisfaction with 
circumstances that will hardly be improved 
by such means. The surrounding walls are 
different, but the discontent has removed 
too and remains the same. To these cases 
we would recommend the old story of the 
farmer who, troubled by the persistent at- 
tentions of a ghost, packed his goods for 
another place, and on the way encountered 
an inquiring neighbor: 

“What! you’re flitting!” 

“Yes, we're flitting,” says the ghost (for 
they had packed the spectre among their 
beds). 

“Oh, well,” says the farmer, “ you flitting 
with us too ?—Jack, turn the horses’ heads, 
and home again !” 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY, 


By ALFRED WALKER. 


GLOSSARY. 


Administrator. One who manages or settles 
the estate of an intestate. 

A iate. A rise in price, 

Arbitration, The hearing and determination 
of causes between parties in controversy by a 
person or persons chosen by the parties. 

Assignment, The transfer of property to as- 
signees for the benefit of creditors. 

Atta A seizure of goods or property 
by virtue of a legal process. 

Bears. Those who scheme to depress or bear 
down prices. 

Bequest. Something left by will; appropriate- 
ly real estate. 

Bill of Exchange. A written order from one 
person to another to pay money toa third person. 

Bond, A sealed instrument by which a cor- 
poration or person binds itself or himself and its 
or his heirs and assigns to pay a sum of money on 
the day or days specified. 

Bondsman. One who gives security for an- 


other. 

Bulls, Tn stock gambling, those who scheme 
to raise prices. 

Certified Check. A check stamped good by the 


bank on which it is drawn. 


Chattels, Every kind of property except real 
estate. 
Check, An order on a bank for money. 


Collaterals, Bonds or other valuables left with 
the loaner of money for security. 

Conservator, One who protects an incapable. 

Coupon. An interest certificate attached to a 
bond, to be cut off when due. 

Deed. Asealed instrument in writing transfer- 
ring property. 

ize. To take from a coin by legisla- 
tion its legal-tender quality or function. 
it, A sum of money left with a bank or 
banker subject to order. : 
evise. To give real estate by will. 

Discount. Interest paid in advance of use. 

Draft. A written order by one man upon an- 
other, or upon a bank. 

Exchange. The cost charged for paying money 
in some other place. 

Executor. The person appointed by a testator 
to execute his will after his decease. 

Factorize— Garnish, When B has money or 
chattel property of A in his possession, C, a cred- 
itor of A, serves a legal warning on B not to al- 
low the property to pass from his hands. 

Fee. Property. 

Fee-Simple. A title to property without condi- 
tion or limits. 

Flat. When bonds are sold, as usual, at a 
price which covers accrued interest they are sold, 
in brokers’ phrase, flat. 

Fi re. Deprivation of the right of re- 
deeming a mortgaged estate. 

Forge. To make falsely. Most frequently by 
signing another’s name on a note or document. 

, Freehold, A life estate in real property or in 
ee; 

Grace. The three days allowed beyond the 
time specified for the payment of a note. 

Guarantee, An engagement that another shall 
perform what he has stipulated. 

Guardian. One who has the care of another, 
especially of children. 

Indorsement. A name written on the back of 
& note. 

Insurance Policy. A certificate of insurance. 

Interest. What is paid for the use of money 
after use. 

Intestate. Without a will. 

Tease, <A contract for letting property for a 
limited time. 

Legacy. A gift by will of personal property. 
Lessee, One who receives a lease. 

Lessor. One who gives a lease. 
Lien. A legal claim on property to secure a 


A pledge of property to secure a 


Mortgagee. One who takes a mortgage. 

Mortgager. One who pledges property for a 
debt. 

Notary. A public officer who attests deeds and 
other writings. 

Note, A written unconditional promise to pay 
money. 

Order. A direction in writing for the obtain- 
ment of goods or money. 

Patrimony— Inheritance. An estate derived 
from one’s ancestors. 

Personal Estate or Property. 
tels. 

Power of Attorney. Authority given by one 
person to another to transact business in his 
name. 

Probate Court. A court for the probate or 
proving of wills. 

Protest. A written declaration by a notary 
public to all parties concerned of the non-pay- 
ment of a note or draft. 

Quitelaim. A deed of release, or relinquish- 
ment of a claim. 

Real Estate. Immovable property, as lands and 
tenements. 

Receipt. A written acknowledgment of goods 
or money received. 

Red Tape. Pertaining to official formalities, 
especially in law. 

Remonetize, To restore to coin its former legal- 
tender function. 

Scaling. The term has a new meaning, and 


Movables, chat- 


-| signifies the reduction of a debt without a corre- 


sponding payment. 

Stoe The capital of a bank or other com- 
pany in the form of transferable shares. 

Stock Certificate. Shows how many shares 
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one has standing in his name on the company’s 
books. 

Sue. To prosecute in law ; to make legal claim. 

Taxes, A levy made upon property for the 
support of the government. 

Testator—Testatriz, A man or woman who 
leaves a willat death, ~ 

Trustee. One to whom property is intrusted. 

Usury. The excess of interest taken above the 
rate fixed by law. 

Waiver. The relinquishment of a right to be 
released from one’s obligations as indorser on a 


note. 
Will. A legal declaration for the disposition 
of one’s property after his death. 


PROVERBS, NEW AND OLD. 


Never sacrifice safety to large expected returns. 

Never make a loan on importunity. 

Never loan a borrowing friend more than you 
are willing to lose if he can’t pay. 

Never speculate deeper than you are able to 
lose if you lose it all. 

Never borrow money to speculate with. 

Owe no man any thing. 

Be satisfied with a moderate rent to a good 
tenant. 

Keep well insured, and watch your policy. 

Never consult a man on business who does not 
manage well his own. 

Avoid a second mortgage for a fresh loan. 

He that maketh haste to be rich is not wise. 

Poverty is no bar to marriage if both parties 
will work and save. 

The gods help those who help themselves— 
men or women. 

God promises nothing to idleness. 

A man must ask his wife if he may be rich. 

Little coins, like little drops of water, will fill a 
bucket. 

As we sow in temporal affairs we shall reap. 

Short settlements make long friendships. 

Fortunes are made by earnings and savings. 

Money easily gotten is soon spent. 

Money earned is money valued. 

It is easier to loosen up good property than to 
re-establish it. 

In discussing business disagreements keep cool. 

Less wisdom is required to make money than 
to keep it securely when made. 

THE END. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SACQUE WRAPPER. 


HE sacque wrapper illustrated on page 301, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is now 
ready, is one of the most comfortable and at the 
same time graceful models for the easy-fitting 
robes worn early in the morning or during illness. 
The fronts are not closely fitted, but are merely 
adjusted to the figure by a single short dart for 
the bust and a long dart under each arm. This 
long dart under the arm does away with the ne- 
cessity of a cross basque seam, and also widens 
the fronts, throwing the first long seam in the 
back edge of the side body, instead of cutting up 
the wrapper in many long breadths. The sides 
hang smoothly, and the skirt is sufficiently narrow 
to give a slender appearance. The only addition- 
al fullness is in the three middle back seams sev- 
eral inches below the waist. The bordered cali- 
coes and percales with bourette designs or polka 
dots and striped borders make up prettily by this 
pattern. A white cord and tassel of linen is some- 
times worn about the waist, and Smyrna lace is 
added for trimming. A silk belt ribbon is used 
with woolen or silk wrappers when it is desired 
to make them more snug-fitting. White piqué 
wrappers are bordered with open-worked embroid- 
ery, and ornamented with long-looped bows of 
colored ribbon. For plaid or striped flannels the 
favorite trimming is a border of quilted silk. 
Cashmere wrappers have wide passementerie bor- 
ders, and when very handsome are trimmed with 
rows of knife-pleated lace. 


THE PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED 
FAN SKIRT. 


The plain princesse polonaise suit illustrated 
on page 309, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is appropriate for various materials— 
grenadine, bourette, cashmere, alpaca, de bége, or 
any soft fabric; it is used also for wash goods, 
but many find it too elaborate for this purpose. 
The back is very richly draped, yet so softly that 
nothing is added to the size of the wearer. The 
lining of the waist extends low over the hips to 
where the fullness of the drapery begins. The 
end of the plain part of the back forms is trimmed 
straight across with fringe, making it appear to 
be cut off just there, but all the breadths are in- 
tact, composing part of the waist and skirt also. 
The square pocket placed far back represents the 
most stylish way of arranging outside pockets. 
The front is closed, partly by a seam in the apron, 
and the upper part by buttons and button-holes. 
Long-looped bows are sometimes placed on the 
front seams below where the buttons leave off. 


THE WORTH MANTLE, OVER-SKIRT WITH SQUARE 
BACK, AND SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 


The short costume illustrated by Figs. 1 and 3 
on page 304, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is from a very stylish French mod- 
el. The short round walking skirt, escaping the 
ground all around, is cut in the shape always 
used by Parisian ladies with walking dresses ; 
derni-trains are reserved for carriage dresses, and 
full trains for full-dress toilettes. The Bazar has 
always advocated these short skirts on account 
of their comfort and cleanliness, and is especial- 
ly gratified that they are now being generally 
adopted. In this pattern there is one gore on 
each side, a front gore, and a full straight back 
breadth to which fullness and a drawing string 
are added below. The trimming is a single bor- 
der flounce, which may be pleated or gathered 





according to fancy, though the preference is for 
pleating wider than knife-pleating, though not 
as broad as kilt pleats. It is customary to make 
this skirt of the silks of light weight that are 
now sold so cheaply, no matter what the re- 
mainder of the dress is made of. Good silks for 
this purpose, either black or any solid color, can 
be bought for 85 cents or $1 a yard, «The skirt 
should not be lined, as the object is to get rid 
of the weight that has made long and lined skirts 
a burden, The border flounce may be either silk 
or woolen. It is now hemmed on each edge by 
machine, and fastened on with rows of machine 
stitching an inch or two below the top. The 
over-skirt and the basque that should be worn 
with it are of light summer wool, such as bou- 
rette or camel’s-hair, and are of very plain, simple 
shape. 

The Worth mantle illustrated with this suit 
may be worn with any other dress as well, and 
for this reason should be either black, beige- 
color, or gray, as these colors go best with most 
of the shades now in vogue. The rough-surfaced 
black camel’s-hair sold at $3 or $4 a yard is the 
most fashionable woolen fabric for such wraps ; 
cashmere is used for plainer mantles; for silk 
wraps thickly repped faille, Sicilienne, or bango- 
line is used; satin mantles are also very stylish. 
In the pattern given a short elbow sleeve, wide, 
in mandarin style, is cut in with the back, while 
a piece is added beneath to the fronts to finish 
the under part of the sleeve. The back clings 
to the figure, outlining it plainly, and with the 
mandarin sleeve produces a very stylish effect. 
Some of the most popular imported mantles are 
made by this design. The middle seam is the 
only seam in the back, and it is customary to 
trim this widely with two broad rows of passe- 
menterie or with a jabot of lace, or else with 
horizontal rows of fringe so closely together that 
the end of each row oyerlaps that which comes 
next it. The edge of the garment is finished off 
with rows of pleated lace or fringe, also the col- 
lar; two long pieces of ribbon are sewed to the 
throat, to be tied by the wearer in a long-looped 
bow. Ladies in light mourning and those who 
like very little trimming have merely one or two 
pipings of silk as a border for this mantle. 


TRIMMINGS FOR MANTLES, DRESSES, ETC. 


The new fringes most used for mantles are 
called double fringes, as they have a second row 
of fringe at the back, which falls over the head- 
ing and entirely conceals it. These are chosen 
in the stylish grass fringes of flattened threads, 
and the whalebone fringes with wider thread or 
tapes, also flattened. As these are new, they are 
expensive, the plainest whalebone fringe costing 
$2 a yard; similar to this is the willow braid 
fringe in handsome designs. When beads are 
added, the grass and whalebone fringes cost from 
$2 75 up, till very rich patterns with the beading 
wrought in Gothic points cost as high as $6. 
Moss headings for fringes are very stylish, with 
tassels of grass intermingled with jet. There 
are also open lace-like headings to whalebone 
fringes that are tied in tassels, at $2 50 a yard. 
Mourning fringe is not as plain as formerly ; the 
newest has a crimped fringe for a background, 
upon which are tied tassels of grass fringe; oth- 
er patterns are very handsome crimped tape and 
grass with jet on the heading and in the tassels; 
these cost $4 or $5 a yard. Pretty headings for 
fringes in mossy designs are made of crimped 
twist with jet beads, at $1 25 a yard. New pas- 
sementeries have open star-and-compass patterns 
instead of leaves and vines, and cost from 50 
cents a yard upward. Worsted galloons for col- 
ored dresses are from 15 cents a yard to 75 
cents. There is less of the wide galloon used, 
now that Breton costumes have made it so com- 
mon. The preference instead is for several rows 
of round, square, or soutache braid, quite nar- 
row, yet not so narrow as that used for braid- 
ing patterns. This braid is placed in parallel 
rows quite near together, and sometimes touch- 
ing, though this produces the effect of a single 
wide braid; a gayer way for youthful dresses is 
to put a thread of gilt or silver braid between 
the narrow black braid. For beige-colored wool- 
en dresses darker brown braid is used alone, or 
else with silver braid. The colored fringes for 
bourette dresses are made of two or three col- 
ors to match those in the dress, and consist of 
tassels, crimped parts, flies of silk tied on, and 
the mulberry or caterpillar designs. These are 
of silk for silk bourettes and damask silks, while 
woolen fringes are made in similar colors and 
designs for dresses entirely of wool. Pink and 
rose tassels alternate with beige-colored grass, or 
else beige is with dark brown, or white with blue, 
or red with cream-color. Amber beads, the paler 
beige-colored beads, and the illuminated rainbow 
beads enter into many rich fringes and passe- 
menteries. The clair de lune trimming has had 
its brief season of favor, and now looks old-fash- 
ioned ; the other bead trimmings are very popu- 
lar at present, but they too will probably be a 
transient fashion. 


NEW BONNETS. 


New suggestions are found in the Paris bon- 
nets brought out later in the season. The hand- 
somest chips and straws have the inside of the 
front lined with dark velvet or satin, and edged 
with a single row of gold braid or else the new 
rainbow braid that has tinsel threads of many 
colors to match the rainbow beads; they have 
no other face trimming. A great many beige- 
colored chip bonnets are in the late importations. 
Some of these are trimmed throughout with the 
same shade, having watered beige ribbon strings, 
satin or gros grain loops, ostrich tips, and darker 
brown velvet for a bandeau or fillet in front and 
for facing the brim and curtain. Other beige 
chips have deep cardinal red trimmings mixed 
with beige-color, and for flowers a wreath of small 
strawberries with brown foliage. A new fancy 





of rainbow tinsel braid. Some new chip bonnets 
are merely brims and curtain bands without 
crowns. The vacant space for the crown is sur- 
rounded with a wreath of flowers that form fringe, 
and this fringe fills in the empty crown. Gilt 
rings, through which the silk or satin is passed 
around the crown, are on many new hats. The 
large Alsacian bow is now made of narrow double- 
faced ribbon in many loops, with several ends in- 
dented or notched like saw teeth. Many pipings 
are on the edges of straw bonnets; some have 
the piping folds alternating with gilt soutache. 
A double bow of satin ribbon is set on straw cur- 
tains, and covers them entirely. Many rough 
straws or else figured satin straw bonnets are 
shown; some are all black, some white, some 
beige-color, and many have gilt braid introduced, 
or else white lines are interwoven in the black. 
For dress bonnets for summer, beige tulle is em- 
broidered by hand in colors, such as olive, pale 
blue, or pink. Gilded Greek fillets are imported 
to put in the front of bonnets. Brooches of dead 
gold are the most successful ornaments. Thick 
fringes of buds fall from under upturned curtain 
bands; other bonnets have pleated crépe lisse 
under the curtain. A large gilt screw is an or- 
nament of questionable taste seen on French bon- 
nets. Less fruit is worn than last season, though 
there are some luscious-looking berries, cherries, 
and plums. A novelty is a wreath made of loops 
of ribbon grass, in green stzipes and in maple red, 
with many ends of the grass cut in trident forks. 
Sage-leaf wreaths have stylish shades of green, 
and for color they are mixed with scarlet poppies. 
Many entire wreaths are in beige shades; these 
look well when representing pine cones, burs, 
thistles, and seed pods, but the “ sere and yellow” 
leaves are more especially popular; these are 
used on black and beige-colored bonnets. The 
olive shades of mignonette make it a most pop- 
ular flower. It is combined with Jacqueminot 
roses and spikes of white lilacs. 

For little girls’ hats the novelty is fine Manila, 
with a wreath of flowers painted by hand on the 
soft brim. Wild flowers, poppies, bluets, and 
trailing arbutus are artistically painted on these 
pretty hats. Boyish-looking straw hats with roll- 
ed brims and flat crowns, or else round Derby 
crowns, are also shown for young girls; besides 
these are the pointed Japanese crowns and the 
picturesque Tyrolean, with the jaunty sailor hats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
A. Serie & Co.; and Battarp & Hatey. 








PERSONAL. 


PeruaPs in no other college in the world can 
the professors make so golden a showing as they 
do at Yale. For, look you, in the grand list. of 
tax-payers in New Haven the professors stand 
forward in the following admirable propor- 
tions: Professor TrmoTtHy Dwiacurt is assessed 
on $51,290; Ex-President WooLsgy, $47,326; 
Professor TazoporE 8. Wootsey, $46,818; Pro- 
fessor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, $37,600; and Pro- 
fessor James M. Hoppin, $34,781. Josepnu E. 
SHEFFIELD, whose family have made such mu- 
nificent gifts to the college, is assessed on 
$423,400; Ex-Governor ENGLISH, $355,100; and 
Henry Farnam (the largest), $462,935. 

—Lady DuFFERIN has won a greater degree 
of popular regard in Canada than any previous 
Governoress-General. Recently at a farewell 
entertainment given by Lord Dvurrerin at 
Rideau Hall, preparatory to quitting Canada, 
the amateur theatrical company of which her 
ladyship was a leading member played Sweet- 
hearts, and New Men and Old Acres. At the close 
of the performance Lady Durrerin appeared 
before the curtain and delivered an original ep- 
ilogue. ‘Itis needless,’ says a Canada journal, 
“to picture the mingled regret and pleasure 
which the gracious words and their occasion af- 
forded the spectators, for every Canadian will 
share the pleasure at this kindly acknowledg- 
ment and the regret at losing her Excellency 
from among us.” 

—Mr. James T. Frecps delivered a lecture on 
‘* Cheerfulness”’ in this city a few evenings since, 
in which he proposed that every college should 
have a Professor of Cheerfulness at a salary of 
$10,000 a year. Mr. F. was not surprised that 
so many students died young, and in giving an 
example of the way in which some children 
dread the harshness of their teachers, Mr. FreLps 
stated that he was in a school-room on one occa- 
sion when he heard the principal ask a little girl 
the following question: ‘‘ Who made the world 
in six days, and rested on the seventh?” ‘I 
did, Sir, but I—I—I will never doit again.”” The 
lecturer said that in his opinion ABRAHAM Lin- 
COLN was the most cheerful President we have 
ever had, and that WasHineTon Irvine and OL- 
IVER WENDELL Homes, as literary men, were 
disciples of cheerfulness. 

—KATHLEEN ANDRE Moonrz is the keeper of 
Black Rock Light-house, near Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. She is sixty-five years old, has tended 
the light-house lamp for fifty years, and lives in 
her little house with only two dogs and a pet lamb. 

—When King Humsert appointed Carroii 
Prime Minister, the latter asked if he and his 
colleagues should formally call at the Quirinal 
dressed in evening costume. ‘ Don’t think of 
it,”’ said the King; ‘* come just as I am dressed,”’ 
which was in a short roundabout coat and trou- 
sers dl Anglaise. Signor CarRroxt is a universal 
favorite in Italy, having lost four brothers in the 
struggle for its independence, and being the sole 
survivor of his oy 

—Messrs. FLoop & O’Brign, the bullionaires 
of Nevada and California, are said to contem- 
= the building of a women’s hotel in San 

rancisco at a cost of $1,000,000. 

—Dean Seymour’s unexpected declination of 
the bishopric of Springfield is thus explained in 
a letter to Bishop M‘Laren, of Chicago: “ Aft- 
er having written, sealed, and stamped my ac- 
ceptance on the 5th of April,” he says, “ when I 
was delayed in putting the matter in the mail, 
and a document came to me signed by Bishop 
Porter, Bishop Doane, and almost all the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Seminary, urging me to 
remain where I am, I had no time to linger; my 
answer must be given; and so I yielded my own 
preference for what those who were over me in 


in white chip bonnets is to have at intervals rows | the Lord thought best for the whole Church. 








My hearty desire was to go. I longed.to spend 
and be spent in the glorious mission field of the 
West. But God has better things in -store for 
you and Springfield than you would have had 
in me.” 

—Dr. Sztwyrn, Bishop of Lichfield, who died 
on the 12th of April, is well remembered in this 
city, which he visited a few years ago, and where 
he preached on several occasions. He was a very 
pace yr man, a very able administrator, and a 
very zealous and religious man, full of all manli- 
ness and good sense. During his collegiate course 
at Cambridge he rowed in the first university 
boat-race against Oxford. In that race row- 
ed Bishop Worpsworrs, Dean MERIVALE, and 
Dean GARNIER. At the age of thirty-two he 
was appointed Bishop of New Zealand, whither 
he went, and where he remained twenty-five 
years, until promoted by Lord Dersy to the 
see of Lichfield. During his New Zealand epis- 
copate he visited yearly in his yacht the various 
islands in his diocese, and was universally be- 
loved in that far-off region for his piety and phi- 
lanthropy. 

—OLIVE LOGAN was in London the other day 
when the Queen appeared in state, and this is 
what she says about it: ‘‘ The great traffic of Pic- 
cadilly suspended by the uplifted fingers of a few 

olicemen means that the red-coated riders are 
nsight. Presently we see them. It is a splen- 
did sight: the scarlet coats, each with a broad 
band of crape on the left arm (the Queen has 
never suspended her private mourning for the 
Prince Consort, although the court observance 
has long since ceased), the neat breeches and 
tops and cockaded hats, each man mounted on 
a horse fit for a prince’s riding. Two outriders 
head the procession, trotting rapidly through the 
archways toward Buckingham Palace, behind 
them comes a large detachment of the Horse- 
Guards, then more outriders, and then the 
Queen’s open carriage, drawn by four horses, 
two ridden and two led by postilions. How 
they dance, these beautiful animals! Their 
movements are the perfection of equine grace; 
the crowd murmurs expressions concerning the 
beauty of these lovely beasts. I am so close to 
the Queen as she passes that I could offer her 
the nosegay of Parma violets and Devon prim- 
roses I hold in my hand, without moving a step 
forward. There is a hearty though not a ring- 
ing cheer among the crowd as she drives under 
the narrow archway. She responds to it by a 
grave and smileless inclination of the head, which 
contrasts, pole-like, with the flattered and grace- 
ful nodding poor EvuGENTE used to be prodigal 
of when she drove in the Champs Elysées or the 
Bois.” 

—It is said that at a dinner party given in 
Washington the other day to Miss SHERMAN, 
who on the 9th of May is to become the wife of 
Senator CAMERON, one of the guests said to the 
Senator: “I think you will like the family, Sir. 
I’ve noticed this about them—the girls all love 
their husbands, and are good cooks.’’ Miss 
SHERMAN is only nineteen. Her eldest sister is 
married to General Mixes, the Indian fighter. 
The future Mrs. Cameron has a light, supple, 
graceful figure, large gray eyes, and something 
of the looks of her uncles the general and the 
Secretary. She has a broad, womanly forehead, 
and the brow, eyebrows, and lashes are finely 
marked. There is not a sign of either pride or 
frivolity about her—little of the society belle. 
Sense, sensibility, and maidenly character give 
her, however, a higher value to the observant 
man, and Senator CAMERON is to be congratu- 
lated on having won such a prize. 

—In the city and neighborhood of Stonington, 
Connecticut, still live a dozen survivors of those 
who defended that place from the British in 1814. 
The two oldest are JoHN Bennett, aged ninety- 
three, and Colonel J. W. HuLL, aged eighty-four. 
The survivors average over eighty years. 

—The manager of the Women’s Hotel says that 
agers for rooms are constantly coming in. 

he occupants thus far comprise sales-women, 
copyists, school-teachers, and other classes of 
ladies who support themselves. The rooms that 
are most in favor are those that rent at eight 
and nine dollars a week, though not a few of the 
twelve-dollar ones are taken. 

—The $50,000 monument to General Jonn E, 
Woot and wife is soon to be erected in Troy, It 
is to be of granite, fashioned like an immense 
——— obelisk, and will have an inscription 
by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

—The death of the wife of Rossryt allows that 
provision of his will to take effect that after his 
death two prizes of 3000 franes each shall be an- 
nually given to the composer of the best musical 
composition, and to the author of the words to 
the same. Natives of France only can compete 
for these prizes. 

—California is being well op for by her 
opulent citizens. Judge 8. C. Hastrxas, of San 
Francisco, has given $100,000 to found a college 
of law there, the interest of this sum, at seven 
per cent., to be paid for the maintenance of the 
institution. 

—The diamonds and other jewels of ex-Queen 
ISABELLA of Spain, who has gone out of the 
business, are to be sold at auction in Paris in 
July. They are valued at $400,000. 

—THEODORE 8. WooLsey, a son of ex-Presi- 
dent Woo sey, has been elected to the profess- 
orship of International Law recently established 
in Yale College. He is of the class of 1872, and 
has been an instructor of the students for the 
past two years. 

—Mr. James Goopwin’s estate has been in- 
ventoried at $2,100,000. He was Hartford’s rich- 
est man, and held in high esteem. 

—Not long since Joun Bricut was asked to 
dine with the Princess Lovisg, anda small party, 
mostly duchesses, invited to meet him. Oneof 
these ladies presently began, as the fashion is in 
London, to abuse Mr. GLapstong. Mr. Brient, 
in his grave way, asked this personage: ‘‘ Madam, 
have youany children?” She admitted she had. 
“Then permit me, madam, to advise you to take 
them on the first opportunity where they may 
see Mr. GLADSTONE, and when they are in his 
presence, say to them they are standing before 
one of the greatest Englishmen who ever lived, 
and who has done his country perhaps the great- 
est service it was ever permitted an Englishman 
to do, Ne pessersing it from a wanton and wicked 
war.” Mr. Bricut has done a good many plucky 
things in his time, and this deserves, all things 
considered, to be reckoned among them. For it 
was said not only in a circle of Anglo-Furks, but 
in the hearing of a hostess who must be presumed 
to share the violent prejudice of the rest of the 
royal family against the man whom her guest 
eulogized so warmly. 
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Fig. 3.—Porst Lace Borprer ror Parasot, Fic. 2, Pace 801. 
































parts joined at the top, and fur- 


Worsted Ball, Figs. 1 













































































































































































































re nished with a handle of cane 
and 2. rods. On the sides the basket 
To make this ball, cut of _§ y is covered with blue faille laid in 
card-board two circular pieces bm 5 arises bb Geaiented tence 
each three inches and three- : — Perdis: 
quarters in diameter, and cut { the rr bap on -epthe ro pla 
out a round piece in the centre r: A embroidered strips worked on 
Sites trod 
5 wi Ls: 
= 
NITTED BALL. 
Fig. 1.—Worstep : _— 
Oe ree sae pink silk over 
y + OE) . canvas’ with 
: 4 «Clue silk in 
\ an inch and cross stitch, 
N seven-eighths The design 
N in size. These for this bor- 
N ; —_, rings der was shown 
NS are laid upon $9 on e 284 
N each _ other, > a of ft a No. 
and wound first Ss . 18, Vol. XI. 
for the stamens in Having drawn out 
the four flowers with the threads of the 
yellow and brown worst- ’ _ canvas, chain stitch the 
ed in two shades as & > strips on the faille with 
shown by Fig. 2, page pink filling silk. At 
301, and then over 

















BI 45 the top and bottom 
of the basket are 
ruches of pink- 

ed pink faille 








these threads with 
blue or pink 
worsted. In 
order that 


















































Fig. 1.—Ctorn Jacker.—Bacx. 
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[See Fig. 2.] 














Fig. 83.—Centre or Net- 
tev Gurevre Cover 
ror JEwet Cask- 
et, Fie. 1. 














inch 
wide and 

blue faille 
three - quarters 

of an inch wide, 
ravelled out on the 
sides. Bows of faille 
in the same colors 
complete the trimming 
of the basket. 


Cloth Jacket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
or Nerrep Guirvre _ Tus gray cloth jack- 

Casket, Fic. 1. et is furnished with a Emprowerep Work-BaskEr. 


er eas 34 > CEL M 424 dx a 
te Wes IF der Sesaane” pom satnease 
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the worst- 
ed shall not 
separate, over- 
cast the worsted 
loops on the edge 
of the card-board 
rings with twine, 
and tie the ends’ 
as shown by Fig. 
2. Wind the card- 
board - rings _ be- 
tween the flowers 
Fig. 1.—Jewen Casket witn Nerrep Guirvre Cover. with green worsted Fig. 2.—Borprr 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] in several shades, Cover or JEWEL 


























and then tightly with white 
worsted until the rings are 
completely filled. Cut through 
the mass of worsted along the 
edge with sharp scissors, tie it 
tight between the two pieces 
of card-board with twine, take 
out tlie card-board, and cut 
the ball even. 


Border for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc. 


Tuts border is worked on 


collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps 
of brown velvet, and is 
trimmed with rows of stitch- 
ing and jet buttons. Similar 
buttons and _ button - holes 
serve for closing. 


Jewel Casket with 
Netted Guipure Cover, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tus jewel casket is covered 


ve 


Begin the foundation (which 
is worked on a knitting-needle 
with pale blue silk) with 1 st. 
ae — (stitch), and widen 1 st. diag- 
dee. eee. ee OG a ee i - Onally at the end of each 

: ‘ ' eet : round, until the foundation 
Wraprrines, et¢,—Cnenttut Emprorery. counts 100st. Next work one 


is trimmed with this border. 


“fei with puffed blue-green satin, 
yellowish net with coarse and ~ : : ee ‘ ~ane%e 7 E and is lined with white mate- 
fine brown chenille in several @ ats é i rg : z _s ‘ lassé. The cover of the lid is 
shades. Themanteletonpage @ vane 4h $3 > 0, a worked in netted guipure. 
284 of Bazar No. 18, Vol. Xi., E 4 » ; ~ t 
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Embroidered Work- 
asket. 


Tuts basket of wicker-work ‘ f 
and cane rods consists of two Borpver For Dresses, 
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first is of white batiste, 
and is edged with a 
leaf border. Having 
transferred the design 
to the material, work 
ay the embroidery in but- 
(i NY 4 Y ton-hole stitch, edging 

: DAL \\, Z one leaf with blue and 
} y { ’ the next with red cot- 
, ton. The 


Y 


round without = G f x 4 r or 
widening, and . Z MA \ E> : * / Uf , yy reins = are 
then narrow 1 <= ! : ————— Oy) Te Yfi, KS ry, ‘ . f worked _in 
st. in every fol- tie } : G J Wy 5 half - polka 
lowing round, so : stitch with 
that the work white cotton. 
finishes with 1 The un- 
st. Stretch this der hand- 
foundation in a kerchief in 
frame, darn the the middle 
middle figure, is of batiste 
observing Fig. with printed 
3, with gold black and 
thread in point red design 
de reprise and figures. 

the edge in The hand- 
point de toile with olive-colored silk. kerchiefs at 
For the arabesque figures use pale the right and left, of white 
blue, pale pink, and pale yellow silk, batiste, have various design 
and darn them in point de toile, and figures in blue and red col 
with silver and gold thread in point ors, and are trimmed with 
de reprise. The border Fig. 2 is hem-stitching. 


worked in a corresponding manner. i i 
Fasten the cover on the lid, and set Witte shee Baris 


Worsrep Batt, 
Fie. 1, Pace 300. 





on bows of blue-green satin ribbon Fig. 1.—Empromerep Figure For Stuart Bonnet. ' 
as shown by the illustration. CRADLE BLANKETS, ETC. Tus bonnet has a high 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep Ficvre FOR 


‘ crown and narrow even 
CRADLE BLANKETS, ETC. 


brim, bent in a point in 
front, and trimmed on the 
outer edge with large yellow wax beads. On the inside the 
brim is faced with currant-colored velvet and a side-pleating 

of crépe lisse edged with lace. On the front of the bon- 
net are laid double currant-colored satin ribbons, which 
\ are fastened on the sides with gold agrafes as shown 
a by the illustration, and are continued to form 

strings. In front are three cream-colored ostrich 
feathers nod- 

ding to the 
front, and in the 

back are three up- 
right and three fall- 

ing rows of crépe lisse 
pleating edged with lace. 

Through the middle of these 
pleatings are run three rows of 
wax beads. The strings of 
currant-colored ribbon are fast- 
ened loosely under the chin. 


Embroidered Figures for Cradle Blankets, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Turse figures are embroidered on a foundation of white or 
colored flannel. Having transferred the design Fig. 1 to the 
material (white flannel), work the corn-flowers, leaves, and 
calixes in satin stitch and the stems in tent (half-polka) 
stitch with 
dark blue 
silk, and 
the sprays in 
point Russe and 
tent stitch with 
light blue silk. The 
wheat heads are worked 
in chain stitch with dark 
blue silk and in point Russe 
with light blue silk. This de- 

a mo BS eign Reape be hee eet 
SANE He WA ~: or the centre of the blanket. 

’ woe > \ The border should then be of 

AY blue flannel embroidered in the Figs. 1-5.—HANDKERCHIEFS. 
































Yettow Srraw Bonnet. 


Waite Srraw Marre Srvart Bonnet. 


Yellow 
design shown by Fig. 2. Having Straw Bon- 
transferred this design to the net. 


material, work the lilies-of-the- 
valley with white split filling silk 
in satin stitch, 
and the leaves 
partly in diag- 
onal button- 
hole stitch and 
partly in sat- 
in stitch with 
gray split fill- 
ing silk in 
three shades. 
Work the 
sprays in her- 
ring - bone 
stitch with sim- 
ilar silk and 
the stems in 
tent stitch. 
These figures 
are those used 
for the cradle 
blanket on 
page 284 of 
Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. XI. 


THis bon- 
net with high 
crown and 
narrow’ turn- 
ed-down brim 
is faced with 
blue faille. 
The trimming 
is composed 
of a bias strip 
of blue faille, 
which is laid 
in two fan- 
shaped bows 
at the right 
side, anl is 
» tied in the 
back, and a 
wreath of blue 
forget - me- 
nots. In the 
back are ends 
of blue serge ribbon, 
which are tied twice and 
ornamented with a spray 
of forget-me-nots. 





Fig. 2.—MonoGram 
FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 











Fig. 1.—Monoeram 
ror HANDKERCHIEF, 








Monograms for Hand- 
kerchiefs, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are 
worked in satin and tent or half- 
polka stitch with white and color- 
ed cotton. 


Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1-5. 


Tue upper handkerchief of 
white batiste is edged all around 


Parasols, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue parasol Fig. 1, of black 


figured silk with a matelassé 
border, has a handle of carved 
ebony and rose-wood. 

The parasol Fig. 2 is of cream- 
colored gros grain, lined with 
white lustring, and trimmed with 
a border, of which a full-sized 
Fig. 2.—CreaM- section is given by Fig. 3, page 
coLoRED Gros 300. Having transferred the 








with narrow printed red borders ————— Ss Grain Parasot design to linen, run on cream- 
and hem-stitching. In the cor- 3? oy thd — —-wirn Port colored silk braid along the out- 
ners are blue percale squares with Fig. 1.—BLack Sacque Wraprer.—Witn Cur Paper Parrery.—[See Page 302.] Lace Borper. lines, and for the connecting 
printed white stars. Fieurep SILK [Cut Paper Patterns of che Sacque Wrapper, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches [See Fig. 3, bars stretch threads of yellowish- 


The handkerchief below the PaRasou. Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) Page 800. ] white silk back and forth, and 
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overcast them with button-hole stitches. The 
lace stitches and wheels are worked with similar 
silk as shown by the illustration. The upper 
and under edges of the border are finished with 
picot braid. The silk braid is ornamented with 
real gold cord overcast with yellow silk. 





Sacque Wrapper. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 301. 
HIS tasteful and comfortable wrapper, cut 
from a Parisian model, is easy-fitting and 
slightly loose, yet conforms to the outlines of the 
figure with all the grace of a tight princesse dress. 
The original from which the picture was made 
is soft-finished percale of dark navy blue spotted 
with white, and trimmed with bands of cardinal 
red percale and white Smyrna lace. Owing to the 
simple shape of this wrapper, it may be used 
alike for thick and thin materials—sheer nan- 
sook, percale, calico, cashmere, silk, or flannel. 
The fronts have a single dart on each breast, and 
instead of the long seam under the arm, a dart is 
taken up there, and the fronts are widened suffi- 
ciently to take in the side form of the back, which 
begins in the shoulder seam. The middle forms 
of the back extend plainly below the waist in 
Marguerite shape, and some slight pleated full- 
ness is added there for the train. The sleeves, 
large collar, and pockets are of simple shape. 
Thin cambric or silesia lining is used throughout 
in woolen wrappers. When the material is thin 
the lining is also thin, and extends just below the 
hips. Calico and percale wrappers are without 
lining. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SACQUE WRAPPER. 

Sacque Wraprrer.—tThis pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket. 
The front is cut very broad, and extends to the 
back, forming a side body, which begins in the 
shoulder seam. It is fitted with one dart in front 
and an under-arm dart. The back is adjusted to 
the figure by a middle seam extending below the 
waist line; the extra width is then laid in a deep 
pleat on each side of the middle seam, and an- 
other in each side body seam, forming four side 
pleats. Close the seams and darts by the notches 
and perforations. Cut the collar bias of the ma- 
terial, and join to the neck by meeting the notches. 
Turn the top of the pocket down, and place on 
the side by meeting the perforations. In sewing 
in the sleeve place the long seam to the notch in 
the back part, and the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. The long seam is left 
open up to the notch. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for shoulder seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. Turn the hem in front as 
notched top and bottom, and close the entire 
length with buttons and button-holes. The back 
of the collar, indicated by a single perforation, is 
laid on a bias fold to prevent a seam. Baste up, 
and try on with the wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less inthe seams. Be 
careful to see that the pattern is the right length 
before cutting the material. 

Quantity of single-width material, for a person 
of medium size, 9 yards. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL-HOEY, 





Brydges,” thought the girl, as she seated herself 
before the dressing-table, and gazed into the 
draped looking-glass without seeing the image it 
reflected. “I do wonder why it is one never can 
tell quite the truth to mamma, It’s her temper, I 
suppose. It certainly isn’t that she and I don’t 
understand one another, for we do, perfectly. 
There has never been any mistake at all about 
‘this business,’ as she calls it, in her cool way. 
How like mamma that is, though! she never pre- 
tends, at any rate. I should not think there are 
many mothers who would talk of a daughter’s mar- 
riage as ‘this business,’ especially to the daugh- 
ter herself. I respect her for it, though ; I could 
not imitate it; but Mr. Thornton is right: it’s 
that way of hers that has made and kept her what 
she is, ‘master an’ mair,’ as he says. After all, it 
will be such a relief to get away from that—it’s 
almost worth it: at least I mean it would be, 
even if there was nothing else.” 

She had spoken the last words, in which her 
thoughts were framing themselves, aloud, and her 
own voice roused her. She sat upright, looked in 
the glass with intention this time, and began to 
loosen the coils of her hair. 

“ Mamma’s right in one thing”—-so ran her di- 
verted thoughts—“ I certainly shall not look my 
best to-morrow. I dare say I shall look about my 
worst.” A little satisfied smile crept round her 
red lips and full curved chin, as a dextrous imp, 
sent on a comforting mission of vanity, whisper- 
ed that her worst would not be very alarming. 
“But I suppose no girl ever looks really well on 
her wedding day, even—” 

She left her gee oe on and fell to 
brushing her hair with u 

The face and figure which the em reflected 
were very charming at Laura Chumleigh’s “ best,” 
and calculated to recall Lady Rosa to the observer 
as little as could be wished. Laura was of small 
stature, slightly built without being thin, and en- 
dowed with the graceful carriage and beautiful 
hands and feet which are supposed to indicate 
“blue blood.” There was some mistake about 
this in Laura’s case, for her father’s blood was 
not blue, and her mother’s hands and feet were 
usefully ugly, as Lady Rosa did not hesitate to 
remark whenever the subject turned up in conver- 
sation. “‘ Points,’ as vulgar people who frequent 
stables call them,” she had been heard to say, 
“are all nonsense, like Irish eyes and Spanish an- 
kles. There never was a mésalliance in the Ness 
family until I made one, and a commoner-looking 
lot of people are not to be seen any where, in real 
life or picture-galleries.” 

Laura was content to have the “ points” without 
caring at all about whether she was entitled to 
them on scientific principles, and was secretly re- 
joiced to know that she was totally unlike the no- 
ble family of Ness. There was something vivid 
and gleeful about the girl, which added a great 
charm to her real and regular beauty—a dancing 
brightness in her shy dark eyes, a suddenness in 
the smile which flashed all over her face and 
seemed to touch her small teeth as light touches 
the facets of cut jewels, a richness in the red 
which came up to the velvet surface of her clear 
olive skin of an almost Southern tint, while her 
profuse and glossy hair was of the very duskiest, 
warmest brown that ever escaped the harshness 
of black. Youth, perfect health, and high spir- 
its are important elements in the composition of 
beauty, and all these Laura Chumleigh possessed. 
She was within a week of twenty, but she did not 
look a day over seventeen. She could ride and 
skate and dance as if life had been intended as a 

ion of opportunities for those exercises 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
“NO PROMISE.” 


OT a minute after twelve o’clock, remem- 

ber. A white gown never does suit you ; 

and if, in addition to having to wear one, you’re 
tired, you'll not look your best to-morrow.” 

“Very well, mamma, I won’t sit up after 
twelve, I promise you. Indeed, I’m tired now.” 

“ Good-night, my dear.” Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
frigidly kissed the smooth olive-tinted forehead 
that was dutifully bent to receive the salute, and 
turned to leave the room. “I shall send Brydges 
to you in twenty minutes,” 

“Oh no, please don’t, mamma,” said the for- 
mer speaker. ‘I would so much rather be alone 
to-night. I—I have something to do.” 

“ Indeed ! what is it?” Lady Rosa stood, tall 
and awful, on the threshold of her daughter’s 
room, and turned the light of the candle which 
she carried full upon her face. “I so particular- 
ly desired that nothing should be left to the last. 
Your boxes are all ready, I know, and the lists are 
made out. I can not think what you can have 
to attend to. Not much of the trouble of this 
business has come down upon you.” 

Lady Rosa spoke in a sharp, suspicious tone, 
and bent her brows with a fierceness which did 
not appear to be called for. Her daughter re- 
joined in a propitiatory manner : 

“ No, indeed, mamma; the trouble has been all 
yours, I’m sure, as it always is. But I don’t mean 
about my boxes. I’m not going to disturb any 
thing. It was only just a few little things Julia 
is to do for me after I am gone—keepsakes for 
the school-children, and so on—and I haven’t had 
time to write them down for her, that’s all.” 

There was no reasonable fault to be found with 
this explanation, and Lady Rosa, without any rep- 
etition of the “good-night” or the kiss, turned 
away. Her daughter held the door open until 
her mother had reached that of a room at the op- 
posite end of the corridor; then she closed it, but 
stood by it listening. In less than a minute the 
sound of a bell pulled bya strong hand came dis- 
tinetly to her ears, when she noiselessly turned 
the key in the lock, and allowed her face and fig- 
ure to relax into a pervading expression of relicf. 

“She won't come back, now she has rung for 





and she had been created to indulge in them ; her 
supple and elegant little figure was full of strength 
and nerve, and she had never had so much as a 
headache since she got rid of her governess and 
the lessons which she had always detested. She 
was not quite ignorant, however, because she real- 
ly had natural intelligence ; and as the time in the 
school-room had been inexorably appointed to be 
gone through, she had found it was to be gone 
through more tolerably by learning something 
than by doing nothing. Lady Rosa was not to be 
“ got over,” and Laura’s governess was not to be 
“got at.” Novels, except such as would have 
bored her dreadfully to read, were unattainable, 
and Lady Rosa, who took a singularly unprejudiced 
view of her daughter’s character, had spoken to 
her with much frankness, some time before she 
was sixteen, concerning the employment of the in- 
terval which had still to be got through in the 
school-room. 

“ You have no fortune, my dear,” said the frank 
mother, “and there’s none coming to you from 
any where. If you want to enjoy life, you will 
have to marry well, and I have observed that sil- 
liness and ignorance do not take as they used to 
do. Pretty idiots who can’t spell or talk have 
plenty of partners, but men don’t marry them. 
You had better make use of the year and a half 
there is. before you.” ‘ 

The girl did not thoroughly understand her 
mother, perhaps, but she knew quite well that 
she did wish to enjoy life, and that she should 
like to marry well. It is fair to her governess to 
observe that it was not in the school-room Laura 
had learned the meaning of marrying “ well ;” 
and so, when she was introduced into society at 
seventeen and ¢ half, she could spell, and she 
could sing well enough for drawing-room pur- 
poses, and she could talk about general subjects 
with intelligence sufficient—as it was combined 
with a very pretty and taking air of interest and 
eagerness—to give her a character for cleverness : 
not unpleasant cleverness, be it understood, not 
bookishness, nor strong-mindedness, nor any thing 
horridly peculiar of that kind, but just the sort 
of cleverness which, with every thing else about 
her, might be best described as “charming.” 

Laura had been out three seasons, and now, at 
the end of the third, she was marrying “ well.” 
Lady Rosa was satisfied, though not elated. 
Things. had gone well, though of course they 
might have gone better: it would have saved a 





great deal of money and trouble if Laura had 
married in her second season; but that could not 
be helped; and even Lady Rosa did not expect 
to have quite every thing as she wished, though 
she did feel that there must be a serew loose 
somewhere in the system of the universe when 
she was thwarted. The night before her daugh- 
ter’s wedding day had arrived, and not a hitch 
had occurred in the preliminaries and prepara- 
tions. To-morrow would see Laura disposed of, 
if not according to the loftiest aspirations of 
Lady Rosa Chumleigh, at least in the very best 
manner which had been within her option, and 
the expensive furnished house in Lowndes Street 
might be given up. 

Such were the pleasing reflections with which 
Lady Rosa Chumleigh took leave of her daughter 
on the last night of the girl’s home life, after the 
maternal admonition in the interests of a becom- 
ing bridal bloom on the morrow; such were the 
circumstances under which Laura sat brushing 
her hair before the glass, with “ something to do” 
between that time and twelve o’clock. 

Laura had brushed her hair until her arm 
ached, and then rolled it up into a tight ball, and 
taken it down to roll it up again into a looser; 
she had fidgeted with the bottles and boxes and 
general inutilities upon her dressing-table; she 
had opened a tempting little velvet-covered, eatin- 
lined case, in which lay a necklet of pearls with 
a diamond clasp, and closed it again hurriedly ; 
she had fingered the smooth ivory binding of the 
pretty prayer-book which had just been sent her 
as a wedding present by the clergyman who was 
to perform the marriage ceremony on the mor- 
row, and inspected the anticipatory monogram 
on its clasp. She was dawdling, putting off the 
something which she had to do; but her thoughts 
were busy with it, whether she would or no; and 
at length she rose with a sigh, carried a ‘chair 
across the room, set it against a gaunt old-fash- 
ioned mahogany wardrobe, and had just stepped 
up and stretched out her arm to reach some ob- 
ject which was put away out of sight on the 
dusty top of the wardrobe, when she was dis- 
turbed by a gentle tap at the door. She stepped 
down, placed the chair against the wall, and had 
unlocked the door in a moment. 

“Papa!” she said, but not loudly, though she 
was surprised. It would have required more 
than surprise to make any member of her house- 
hold forget the vicinity of Lady Rosa, or run the 
risk of disturbing her. “Papa! Come in, dear 
papa !” 

“T thought I should not disturb you,” said 
Colonel Chumleigh, as he glided into the room 
with noiselessness due to practice, “and I wanted 
to say good-night again.” 

Laura had quickly set a chair for her father, 
and she now perched herself lightly on his knee 
and put her arms round his neck. The change 
in her face was very remarkable; it softened and 
brightened. 

“Tm so glad!” she said, laying her richly col- 
ored cheek against his gray head. “I longed to 
say good-night by ourselves, but I did not think 
you would have managed it. How did you man- 
age it, papa?” 

' “Well, darling, you see there was a good deal 
of confusion to-day, and things were put astray, 
and I had not seen the papers at all comfortably, 
and so I said I should stay down and read them 
for an hour, and—” 

“ And you came up to me instead, papa.” She 
raised up her cheek, unlocked her arms from 
round his neck, and began to smooth his hair 
gently with her little dark hand. “There’s al- 
ways an awful feeling about the last of every 
thing, isn’t there? No matter how little one 
cares for a person, it would give one a pang to 
be quite sure one had seen the last of that per- 
son, and it’s the same about places, and things 
that one does in one’s own life. I am not a bit 
fond of this house; it isn’t like home, with other 
people’s furniture and things in it, and yet I have 
a solemn sort of feeling about this being the very 
last time I shall ever be here, as I am now, only 
your daughter, you know, and a girl, with people 
to look after me, and no one to look after. I 
dare say you can not understand the feeling, 
papa, because you’re a man.” 

“Yes, I can,” said the colonel; “I understand 
it perfectly. What else do you suppose I have 
been thinking of all the evening, except that it is 
the last I shall ever in all my life have my Fire- 
fly wifh me, just as my own daughter, and noth- 
ing else.” 

Laura pressed her lips upon his head with a 


sob. 

“Hush! You must not do that,” said the col- 
onel, frightened. “ You must not cry to-night, my 
darling.” 


“No,” said Laura, with a faint quiver of a 
smile; “red eyes would be less becoming still 
than a white gown.” Then, seeing he did not 
understand the allusion, she went on: “ No, we 
mustn’t make each other miserable. Do you 
know, papa”—she drew herself away from him 
now so that she could look into his face—“ I’ve 
been thinking the very best of this business, as 
mamma calls it, is, that you can often come to 
me. We don’t see much of each other —not 
comfortably, I mean—though we do live in the 
same house; but you will often come to me at 
my own, won’t you ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“You must promise, papa. Not only for me, 
~~ know, for Mr. Thornton likes you so much 


a He is a very good fellow, Laura.” She had 
never seen her father so moved before. “I hope 
you will appreciate him, and be a good wife to 
him. He is giving you a great deal, my dear; I 
hope—I hope you will never give him cause to re- 

his marriage.” 

“Indeed I never will, papa; I wouldn't, if it 
was only for fear of vexing you. And he is a 
very good fellow, and I am awfully lucky.” 

She had risen from his knee and was stand- 





ing beside him while she said this. Colonel 
Chumleigh was one of the least “articulate” of 
men, partly from a natural slowness of speech, 
partly from habitual discretion, and though he 
knew what he would have liked to say to Laura 
on the present occasion—a golden opportunity, 
which by no earthly possibility could come again 
in their respective lives—he simply could not say 
it. He was a tall, fine-looking man of fifty-five, 
very gray for his age, of fair complexion, and 
with kindly eyes, still blue and clear; and he 
looked just what he was, amiable and irresolute. 
A less portentous personage than Lady Rosa 
might have been “ master an’ mair” over Colonel 
Chumleigh, who had had the name of being a 
martinet in his regiment, and had deserved it. 
When he had kissed his daughter many times, 
and left her, and was stepping noiselessly along 
the corridor to his dressing-room, he said to him- 
self; 

“T wish she had said ‘happy’ instead of ‘lucky.’ 
I wish it was more of a love match, and yet”— 
the colonel smiled at his own romantic, behind- 
the-time notions—“ how often her mother has 
reminded me ours was a love match, and begged 
me to observe what has come of it !” 

When Laura had shut the door of her room 
and locked it for the second time that night, she 
picked up a newspaper which had fallen out of 
her father’s pocket. It was the Morning Post of 
that day. She laid it on her dressing-table, think- 
ing that the colonel had probably intended to 
show something in the paper to Lady Rosa. Lau- 
ra had not looked at the Morning ‘Post, she did 
not look at it now, but i di ly r d the 
occupation which her father’s coming had inter- 
rupted. She took down a small flat parcel from 
the top of the old wardrobe, blew the dust off it, 
and pushing away every thing on the dressing- 
table, including the case with the pearls in it, she 
untied the parcel and arranged its contents be- 
fore her. 

They were neither numerous nor remarkable. 
A small volume of select poems, prettily bound 
in vellum, with red edges, two or three ball pro- 
grammes, a “ bill of the play” of an amateur per- 
formance, printed on white satin, half a dozen 
letters directed to “ Miss Chumleigh,” but with- 
out postmarks, and an unframed photograph of 
a young man dressed in yachting clothes, com- 
prised the whole. Laura laid these things out in 
two lines, as a fortune-teller “lays” the cards, 
and then she put her elbows on the table (one 
of them was resting on the newspaper; its dusky 
dimples touched the list of deaths for the day), 
and, leaning her forehead on her joined hands, 
looked at them intently. 

“Tt would not be right to keep them,” she 
murmured, “Ihave made up my mind all along 
that they must go. I dare say Mr. Thornton 
wouldn’t care a bit if he knew about them, but 
he does not know, and I can’t tell him now, when 
I did not tell him at first. He would not under- 
stand—men never do.” This was a fixed belief 
of Lady Rosa’s, and Laura had adopted it, being 
an easy and convenient dogma, with a confidence 
which she did not invariably extend to her moth- 
er’s notions, 

Presently she changed her attitude, she leaned 
back in her chair, and took up the little vellum- 
bound volume of poetry and turned over the red- 
edged leaves. The margins were broad; the type 
was quaint ; there were the daintiest initial letters 
to the sweetest possible utterances of passion, of 
hope, of constancy; and there was a goodly 
number of reckless and deeply scored pencil 
marks, and even a few scribbled comments, with 
a date or two, on the cream-colored margins. 
Laura glanced at some of these, and the color 
deepened in her cheeks; she fluttered the leaves 
and turned to the title-page. On the opposite 
leaf two big capital letters were written in a bold 
hand. They were L.C, “I ought to burn it”?— 
so ran her thoughts; “but it’s a pity—all the 
verses I care about, and that I ever learned, are 
there; besides, there’s no fire, and I should be a 
long time about burning it in the candle, leaf by 
leaf. I think I need not destroy it, if I rub out 
all the writing carefully. Yes, that’s what Pll 
do. It will fit under the tray of that horrid big 
dressing-case, But this must go.” She cut out 
the leaf with the capital letters upon it, slipped 
the little volume into the pocket of her dressing- 
gown, and went on with her task of inspection. 
After one quick glance at it she had placed the 
photograph face downward, but she looked 
through the play-bill and the ball programmes 
lingeringly and musingly. It was the turn of the 
letters, and Laura faltered. She drew first one, 
then another, from its envelope, but she put them 
back unread. 

“No, no, I must not; I resolved I would not. 
And why should I, even if it was not wrong, for I 
know them all by heart ?” She made a little pile 
of them on the top of the photograph, and laid her 
face upon the pile. Her heart beat quickly, her 
light and shallow nature was stirred by a strange 
trouble which frightened her. The fear was some- 
thing like that she had often felt, when a child, 
at finding herself in the dark, and which had 
made her say “Our Father” as quickly as she 
could get the words out. She said them now, 
right on to the end, half aloud and rapidly, like a 
charm; and when the last word was uttered, she 
gathered up the little heap and the other things, 
threw them into the fender, and set a light to 
them. Kneeling on the hearth-rug, she watched 
them burning. The process took some time, and 
she had to hold the taper down to the half-charred 
papers and relight them more than once. 

As the last morsel of white edge turned to black 
crispiness and curled itself up, a harmless pinch 
of dust, the big clock on the stairs and the little 
one on Laura’s table came to terms about the time, 





| and simultaneously announced twelve o’clock. 


Laura got up off the hearth-rug, opened the pon- 
derous dressing-case which Lady Rosa had inflict- 
ed on her—it was an ancient chattel of the noble 
house of Ness—thrust the little vellum-bound vol- 
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ume under the second tray, took several small 
packets, neatly made up and addressed in her own 
writing, out of a drawer, and disposed them in 
evidence for Lady Rosa’s inquisitorial inspection 
in the morning, and contrived to very nearly keep 
her promise to her mother. : 

It was, however, long before she slept. The 
clocks had expressed their one-mindedness about 
the hour three times after midnight, and still Laura 
Chumleigh lay wide-awake, with her hands clasped 
behind her head, and her dark eyes gazing out to- 
ward the late summer dawn, murmuring to her- 
self, ever and anon, while the strange trouble 
crept over her: “I never said I would wait. It 
was no promise.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.] 





THE QUEEN OF THE CIRCUS. 


See illustration on page 308, 
Sur is only a “Circus Queen,” 
Painted, bespangled, and bold, 
With long thin arms and bony neck, 
And a smile which is worn and old. 


Riding a barebacked horse, 
As the boys look on to cheer; 

Panting and tired and pinched with care, 
While the spectre of death stands near; 


But feeling the thrill of the circus ring, 
Feeling it through and through, 

As she madly flies through the tissue hoops, 
And leaps the banners of blue. 


Ladies may sneeringly say, 
“Look at that bold-faced thing, 
Showing herself to the gaping crowd 
In this dreadful circus ring!” 


If the ladies, so pure and proud, 
Could follow that “ bold face” home, 
And see the greeting that waits her there 
From her husband, sick and alone— 


Could they see the smile he gives 
As he kisses that “painted thing,” 

They'd change their gauds for the love that is hers, 
The “Queen of the Circus Ring.” 








ABOUT CABINETS. 


T was with the greatest surprise, when a friend 
who had just returned from that paradise to 
mineralogists, the Yellowstone country, kindly 
brought me some rare and valuable m tes 
to enrich my collection of minerals and curios, 
that I found I had really no place to put them; 
every nook and corner was full, until neither 
mantel, shelf, nor table could be coaxed into fur- 
nishing room enough for even the smallest speci- 
men, no matter how rare or valuable. 

Hoping to find in some second-hand establish- 
ment or at an auction sale some really artistic 
cabinet that would hold my specimens, I searched 
for months without the slightest success. All the 
really pretty ones that one would care to have 
were “not to be had for the asking,” and those 
at moderate prices were ugly in shape, of indif- 
ferent material, and rough workmanship; and, 
almost disheartened, I was about to give up all 
idea of obtaining my long-desired cabinet. But 
at last I became the happy possessor of one that 
not only is the delight of my own eyes, but 
elicits from all who see it the exclamation, “ How 
beautiful! where did you get it?’ even before 
they note the treasures it contains. This is where 
and how I found my treasure: 

Happening one day in an overcrowded trimming 
store, where I was some time detained, on care- 
lessly glancing around the establishment I was 
attracted by the case that contained the spools of 
sewing silk. Here was my cabinet! the most of 
it in imagination as yet, of course, but I had only 
to shut my eyes to see it before me nicely fitted 
and arranged as I meant it should be. The case 
was nearly empty. Trying to appear unconcern- 
ed, I asked the price. Two dollars and a half, was 
the answer. Finding a boy—for I was afraid some 
one else might have the same happy thought, and 
secure my prize—I brought it home in triumph. 
It was nicely made, of black-walnut, and fitted 
with four drawers in the lower, and arrangements 
for five shelves in the upper part. The height 
in the back was twenty-four inches, and the depth 
of the drawers was sixteen inches. The case 
was straight up the height of the drawers, but 
the part that contained the shelves sloped back 
from the same depth as the drawers to thirteen 
inches at the top of the case, thus making it more 
graceful than if the same width all the way up. 
The upper part was also provided with a glass 
slide that slipped in when desired between the 
upper shelf and the top of the case; this arrange- 
ment was also much more convenient than if it 
had been hung as a door. 

Finding a careful workman, I had the part re- 
moved on which was lettered the brand of silk, 
and a fine piece of French walnut put in its place ; 
then we took off the little porcelain knobs to the 
drawers, and carefully varnishing with the finest 
material, pumiced well and varnished again, re- 
peating until the grain of the wood was well 
brought out and the whole surface seemed smooth 
and even as satin. In place of the porcelain 
knobs, brass ones, small but of fine workmanship 
were used, which were a wonderful improvement. 
The drawers and shelves were not divided reg- 
ularly, but each one had compartments of large 
and small squares and oblongs. The specimens 
would not admit of using all the shelves, so I dis- 
carded every other one, which left me three; these 
I covered nicely with fine red flannel, which not 
only brought out wonderfully the tints of my min- 
erals, but, when seen at night, relieved the heavi- 
ness of the wood. 

It was to go in the library between two sunny 
windows; but there must be a table or stand 
to put it upon, for these cases are not made 
for cabinets, and have no supports. Having the 
bottom part of an old-fashioned chair, with the 
front feet the much-prized claw and ball, and the 
back ones plain, I had these fastened to a walnut 
top just the size of the cabinet. It was a trifle 





low, and I intend yet to improve on it by adding 
some sort of odd frame-work that shall raise it 
higher. If I can find a quaint carved drawer that 
has belonged to an old-fashioned dressing-table, 
with a brass handle to it or odd knobs, it will be 
just as I want it. 

One success always paves the way for another, 
and I was just as desirous of obtaining something 
taller and of different style to contain some odds 
and ends that properly belonged in the hall— 
some Indian relics ; curious Turkish pipes; a few 
Egyptian trifles that seemed to have no proper 
place, but if well arranged would add very much 
toward furnishing the roomy old hall. Again we 
adapted a case to our needs, but this time it was 
a large upright one that had been used to dis- 
play the Rogers make of scissors. It was provid- 
ed with two glass doors, that opened in the mid- 
dle of the case, which was shallow, and entirely 
destitute of compartments. Removing the name 
and scroll-work around the top, a sort of mould- 
ing of plain black-walnut, to match the wood, was 
substituted. The varnish and pumice were ap- 
plied as in the smaller cabinet, but owing to the 
inferior quality of the wood, the result was not 
quite so satisfactory. The back and shallow sides 
were carefully lined with leather, as it seemed more 
in keeping with the curios it was to contain, and 
little brass hooks and nails were put here and 
there, in both back and sides, on which to hang 
them. A card-table with twisted legs was cut 
so that its top should extend a trifle beyond the 
bottom of the case, and, as soon as it was in place, 
Turkish pipes and Russian oddities, rich carvings 
from India and China, were displayed to better 
advantage than they ever were before. 

Standing out in bold relief against the lovely 
olive-tinted paper of my parlor is the one I have 
just finished, all brightness and beauty, as I meant 
it should be. Thoroughly tired of the heavy, un- 
gainly affairs in ordinary use, I took for my model 
an expensive one finished in rare and costly woods. 
But what mattered it if mine were only of white 
maple, so long as I managed to have the shape the 
same? It stood about four feet from the floor, and 
allowing eighteen inches for the legs, which bowed 
out, left me two and a half feet for the body of 
my cabinet, the depth being a trifle less, and the 
width a trifle over the height; it had a low back 
and sides, and two doors in front, with no carving 
about it, as I depended entirely upon the shape, 
decoration, and grain of the wood for its beauty. 

Selecting the maple myself, I chose heavy wood, 
well seasoned, and of the finest, handsomest grain, 
and finding a neat, careful carpenter who would 
carry Sut my ideas, it was soon ready for the finish- 
ing touches. The doors each had an oval panel 
made to fit two handsome French pictures I had 
found, one on a fancy box and the other at a dec- 
orative store. One was an elm branch with a 
birds’ nest in it, the birds themselves of beautiful 
plumage ; a bit of blue sky at the top of the picture 
gave color to it, while on the other door the flower 
piece of violets was so natural one could aimost 
believe they were fragrant; in the oval of the back 
a long narrow spray of apple blossoms was placed. 

These were not ordinary pictures, but the very 
finest French ones that can be obtained. For 
this kind of decoration, choose pictures printed 
on very heavy paper, and after arranging them 
on the wood, touch up here and there if you can 
with tube paints diluted with white varnish; use 
a fine camel’s-hair pencil, and do not be nervous, 
but give bold strokes where they are needed to bring 
out the pictures; it will make them look like por- 
celain, it softens the lights so. When the paint 
has become thoroughly dry, and not until then, 
add coat after coat of fine varnish, rubbing weil 
with the pumice-stone before the last coat, which 
should be of thinner varnish than the other, is 
added. Around each panel put a border of dead 
gold: if you are afraid to try this yourself, find a 
good workman to do it for you; if not well done, 
it had better be omitted. Faint scrolls of gilding 
in each corner of the doors and on the back should 
be added. If desired, a slab of marble can be 
fitted in for the top, but the wood of mine is so 
pretty I preferred it to the costliest marble. A 
faint tracery of gilt should surround it. If it be 
kept well polished, it will reflect all the light and 
color around it. Mine is the admiration of all 
who see it, and can be copied by any one willing 
to take the time and care it involves in both 
making and finishing. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


—— Treaty of San Stefano contains twenty- 
nine articles. The plenipotentiaries of the 
Czar desired to date it from ‘‘ San Stefano, near 
Constantinople,” but the Turks insisted that 
the name of their capital should be omitted, and 
the Russians yielded. 

During the Eastern war, and also since the 
cessation of hostilities, much has been said con- 
cerning the Treaty of Paris, and its violation by 
certain of the great powers. So many years 
have elapsed since that treaty was formed that 
its exact date may not be readily recalled by all 
our readers. It was at the close of the Crimean 
war that a general treaty was entered into by 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey for the re-establishment 
of peace, and this treaty was ratified at Paris 
on April 27, 1856. The basis of this Treaty of 
Paris was the protocol of Vienna of February 
1, 1856, the articles of which were as follows: 
1. Complete abolition of the Russian protect- 
orate in the Danubian Principalities. 2. Free 
navigation of the Danube under protection of 
the signing powers. 3. Neutralization of the 
Black Sea. 4. Protection of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. The treaty embraced thirty- 
four articles, designed to keep the great powers 
in peace and friendship. A separate treaty be- 
tween Great Britain, Austria, and France was 
also signed at Paris about the same time, which 
guaranteed the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. On March 13, 1871, a re- 
vision of the Treaty of Paris was signed at Lon- 
don by Austro-Hungary, Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Russia,and Turkey. The revision 
related chiefly to the closing of the Dardanelles 








and the Bosporus, and to certain rights of ob- 
struction in the Danube. At the same date a 
separate treaty was formed between Russia and 
Turkey in regard to the strength and number of 
war vessels allowable xy oes two powers in the 
Black Sea. Thus the European powers bound 
themselves together to preserve harmonious re- 
lations. Yet each has kept upon the others a 
watchful eye that the treaties should not be in- 
fringed, for any infraction of the stipulations 
was to be regarded as a cause of war. Of course 
some of the provisions of the San Stefano Treaty 
have not been relished by outside parties, such 
as England, and there has been a hope that the 
European Congress might cause some modifica- 
tion of them. 





It is said that Miss Hannah de Rothschild be- 
fore she became the Countess of Rosebery in- 
telligently understood the details regarding the 
management of her many millions. Not many 
young ladies of twenty-five are troubled with 
the care of millions of money. But there are 
hundreds and thousands who have a moderate 
fortune which is their individual inheritance, 
and thousands more who make some little year- 
ly saving from their own earnings. Circum- 
stances oblige many women to manage their 
own money matters, and all would be the gain- 
ers if they had clear ideas of common business 
terms and business methods respecting the in- 
vestment of property. Some women are lament- 
ably ignorant of the simplest details of ordi- 
nary business transactions concerning property. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance that they 
be educated into a clear comprehension of cur- 
rent business terms and ways. A series of arti- 
cles just concluded in this paper has this end 
in view, and is vey eee commented upon in 
the Philadelphia Publie Ledger, as follows: 

“A series of papers, called “‘ Hints to Women on 
the Care of Property,” was begun by Mr. Alfred Walk- 
er in Harper’s Bazar of March 30. Among the topics 
discussed are Bank Checks, Postal Money-Orders, Notes 
on Demand, Time and Joint Notes, Interest Rates, 
Loans on Real Estate, on Improved Property, on Chat- 
tel Mortgage, Corporation Bonds and toe 8, Indors- 
ing and ning Securities, Life-Insurance, Annuities, 
etc., etc., with much information of interest to those 
who have small amounts to invest or large fortunes to 
look after. Women who read these papers will under- 
stand why they must not hoard up a check in a bureau 
drawer as money, unless it be a certified check, and why 
they need to have the mort into which they may 
have put their savings properly recorded to secure it. 
It is an exceedingly timely publication of this plain 
talk on business terms, and the regulations of the mar- 
ket-place where women’s fortunes go up and down 
and round the corner without their sometimes know- 
ing why or how.” 





The new minister to Germany, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, sailed for his destination in the Hamburg 
steamer Holsatia. An enthusiastic crowd of 
friends paid their respects to him at the steamer 
on the day of its departure. 





Some time ago Harvard College arranged to 
hold “examinations for women” at other places 
besides Cambridge, and now they are to be held 
at Philadelphia as well as in Boston. Vassar 
College, following this example, will hold in 
Boston, on the 17th and 18th of next June, an 
examination of girls for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class, These examinations are to be in 
writing, upon the announced preparatory stud- 
ies, and will be conducted by a member of the 
Vassar faculty. It is stated that Eastern New 
England furnishes Vassar College with about a 
sixth part of all its students, and therefore such 
a change of locality for examinations will be very 
conveuient. 





Although the Paris Exhibition will open on 
May 1, many details will not be completed until 
the middle of the month; indeed, it is quite 
probable that June will come before every thing 
is fully in order. 





The revision of the Bible—a work which is en- 
gaging the learning and skill of seventy-five of 
the best scholars of England and America—is 
going on successfully, and will probably be com- 
pleted within three years. The expenses of the 
enterprise are paid in England by the Oxford 
and Cambridge universities; in this country by 

rivate subscription. The British company of 
New Testament revisers have completed the 
first revision, and have sent it over to the Ameri- 
can committee. The latter have revised all ex- 
cept the Revelation and four of the smaller epis- 
tles, and have sent to England the larger part of 
their work. It is stated that there continues to 
be a remarkable coincidence of judgment on the 
part of the revisers on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the changes recommended. Words which 
have lost their original meaning, or which do 
not conform to the most authentic texts of an- 
cient manuscripts, are changed, but the rhythm 
of the rich old English will be preserved. 





A valuable collection of paintings was recently 
destroyed by a fire which also consumed the ele- 
gant residence of Mr. Heber R. Bishop, at Irving- 
ton, on the Hudson. Alterations had been going 
on in the building for some time past, which 
were nearly completed at the time of the fire, 
and the owner and his family were about to re- 
occupy it. The flames were noticed from the 
street very early in the morning, but were found 
to be beyond control. Out of about eighty val- 
uable paintings only about one-third were saved. 
The “‘ Annunciation,” by Murillo, was regarded 
as the most serious loss among these paintings. 


As a prisoner, in Ludlow Street Jail, William 
M. Tweed, of Tammany Ring notoriety, died on 
April 12. He was seriously ill only a few days, 
gh just entered upon the fifty-sixth year of 

is life. 





The disastrous fire in Tokio on the night of 
March 17 destroyed over four thousand houses. 
The burned district will be rebuilt of stone, which 
will be a great improvement to the city. 





In view of the approach of warm weather, res- 
idents of this city and vicinity feel a special in- 
terest in the supply of ice, and the prices to be 
exacted from them. According to reports, there 
is less than usual stored in the houses on the 
Hudson River, although we believe a similar 
report prevails every spring. It is stated that 
prices will be higher than last year, because— 
well, various reasons are assigned, among oth- 
ers, that no ice can be brought to this city from 
Maine on account of the cost of transportation, 








and because the Maine supply will be wanted 
for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities far- 
ther south. It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how it can cost less to carry ice from Maine 
to Baltimore, including the loss by waste, than 
to bring it thence to New York. But it is easy 
to see that the ice business is a monopoly, and 
while it remains so ice is always liable to be a 
costly luxury. 





The editor of a Southern exchange presents 
the following picture of the pleasures of house- 
cleaning: 

“The housekeeper giveth a cheerful hop, 

And we hear the musical flippertyflop 

Of the moisty, misty, maddening mop. 

“And lo! the maddening horrors rush 

Athwart our souls at the soapy gush 

Of the slippery, slimy scrubbing-brush. 
“From early morn till evening gloom 

We hear the scratching in hall and room 

Of the boisterous, busily bobbing broom. 

“And now there cometh a woesome wail— 

That augurs a gen’rally gusty gale— 

From a man with his leg in the scrubbing-pail.” 
Undoubtedly the above is a very graphic and 
truthful description of the processes going on 
in many, houses at this season. We might fur- 
ther add that we never happened to know of a 
man—although such an anomaly may exist— 
who thought there was the slightest need of 
ever cleaning a house. ‘‘ Why,” said a gentle- 
man the other day, as he et indications 
of the spring cleaning, ‘‘1 used to sweep my 
room under my bed all through my college 
course, and I never had any trouble about it.” 
We suppose he meant that he brushed the accu- 
mulations from his room under his bed, and in- 
nocently supposed that no further care was 
given to his premises during the entire four 
years’ course. If ladies could only abandon all 
house-cleaning for a few years, gentlemen would 
become thorough converts to the necessity of it. 
At present they have a firm conviction that all 
women enjoy the bustle and confusion of having 
carpets up, floors scrubbed, walls brushed, and 
all the details of a regular house-cleaning. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. ¥. Z.—The book called Ugly Girl Papers gives 
information for the treatment of the hands, etc. It 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Awnnette.—We know of no specific for correcting a 
bad breath, and can tell you no way of detecting it in 
one’s self. 

Fiora.—Don’t know of any special book on the sub- 
ject. You will probably find directions in fancy-work 
treatises. 

Frorence Dompry.—The Ugly Girl Papers contain 
receipts which may be useful to you. Strong cologne 
might injure the complexion. 

JouNNIE AND Oruers.—You can easily obtain pot- 
tery for glazing at china stores. We can add nothing 
to the directions given for decorating china. We have 
already explained that it can not be baked in the or- 
dinary oven. 

Mrs. E. R. W.—Frank Lee Benedict is still living. 
His last novel published by Harper & Brothers was 
St. Simon’s Niece. 

Preriexev.—There is no formula in existence that 
will cure young people of bashfulness, or enable them 
to declare their feelings to each other. We can only 
advise them to cultivate self-possession by going into 
society and struggling against a timidity that is both 
ill-bred and unreasonable. 

Mrs. J. S. T.—Postage-stamps in good condition are 
received by us in payment for cut paper patterns. 

Country Hovsekerrrr.—You will find full direc- 
tions for spatter-work in Bazar No, 34, Vol. L, and No. 
23, Vol. TX. 

Watorne.—A gray or cream-colored armure pongee 
made up with darker silk will be pretty for a bride's 
travelling dress in June. Use the pattern of Princesse 
Polonaise with Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 
13, Vol. XI. You can get the American armure-fig- 
ured pongee for $1 to $1 25 a yard. 

Sussoriser.—Make the brown dress a short kilt suit 
by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XL Trim 
the black with knife-pleatings of the same—not of 
silk. Use the Princesse Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI. Trim the black silk with 
mourning fringe, or else with lapped folds of the silk. 

Frano.—W edding invitations bear the names of both 
of the bride’s parents. This formula is much used: 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith request the pleasure of your 
company at the marriage of their daughter Eleanor to 
John Jones, at eleven a.m., Tuesday, April 4; 999 Fifth 
Avenue.” Morning weddings are from eleven to twelve; 
afternoon weddings, from three to five o'clock. 

Mrs. M. E. D.—It is always a risk to have silk dyed, 
as it makes it limp and flimsy; seal brown will be as 
safe as any color. 

Srrine.—Moisten your dress with fresh benzine, and 
press it between weights to get out the creases. Nar- 
row trimmings around the skirt are as much used as 
wide ones, 80 that you can take-off the worn ruffle and 
slip the other to the bottom. Let out the drapery in 
the over-skirt. Raw silk flannel is 75 cents a yard. It 
is a new material, and has not been fairly tested yet, 
so that we do not know how much it will shrink. Itis 
rough-surfaced and fleecy like Canton flannel. 

E. U.—The gilt stripes on window-shades are hung 
outside, to show in the street. It does not matter 
whether there are curtains ; this is always the rule. 

Mrs. A. B.—Your gray sample is nice pongee, not 
the flimsy Japanese silk. Make the dress in princesse 
style, with brown velvet bands, or else with a cut-away 
coat and dark vest. Make the white dress with a pleat- 
ed waist, with the pleats extending over the hips; a 
yoke and belt make it stylish. Trim the skirt with a 
deep kilt-pleating, and cover the upper part with a 
scarf-pleated over-skirt. 

Inqureer.—Eastlake is the name of an English writer 
on household decorative furniture, etc.—not a maker 
of furniture. 

Sussoniser.—Get Chambéry gauze of lilac stripes 
instead of heavy velvet to go with your silk. Make it 
a princesse drese, covering it from the square neck 
down below the silk with the gauze; then trim the 
skirt part of the silk with pleatings of the gauze, and 
a draped scarf apron also of gauze. The pattern of 
the Pompadour Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar 

No. 11, Vol. XL, will be sent you. 

C. E. C.—Pleated basques with square yokes and long 
apron over-skirts will be pretty for your little girl’s 
dresses. Kilt skirts and scarfs are also suitable. 

Caro.time.—Your Irish poplin is of the stylish beige 
shade. It is not, however, fashionable to have the 
whole dress of it. Make a skirt and sleeves of this, 
and get armure pongee ox else damask silk for an over- 
dress, Cream-color will look well for the over-dress, 
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SILLY MOTHS. 
See illustration on page 305. 


O sity moths! ’tis vain, I know, 
A warning word to utter, 

While near that flame’s alluring glow 
Persistently ye flutter. 


For proud is every happy man 
To bow before her graces, 

To pass her cup, to hold her fan, 
To touch her filmy laces; 


And envied is the lucky youth 
(A vain, conceited fellow) 

On whose lapel she pins, in sooth, 
Her roses white and yellow. 


There’s one, a little way apart, 
Would bid him not believe her. 

“Though sweet she smile, she has no heart; 
She’s but a bright deceiver, 


“And soon or late you'll find it out,” 
Behind his stern mustaches 

He murmurs, singed, beyond a doubt, 
By former brilliant flashes. 


It happens men, or brave or wise, 
Are usually human ; 

They like the danger-light that lies 
Deep in the eyes of woman. 


The stately judge, the man of books, 
The shrewder man of money, 

Admire and court her artless looks, 
Her accents sweet as honey. 


And if the one she choose to-night 
She treat with scorn to-morrow, 

Why—moths who bask in candle-light 
Must meet with sudden sorrow. 


Poor silly moths! yet vain, I know, 
A warning word to utter, 

While near the flame’s enchanting glow 
Persistently ye flutter. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—( Continued.) 
SIR HORACE’S SECRET IS DISCOVERED. 











Anp therewith the fascinating speaker put her- 
self at the head of her troop, and in compact or- 
der marched to the door of Sir Horace’s sanctum, 
The door was found locked, when, placing her 
back against it, Miss Penelope stoutly demanded 
the key. Before Sir Horace could reply there 
was 4 slight rustle, and the much-abused com- 
panion appeared upon the scene. She looked 
very interesting in her sad garb, and was dressed 
with much good taste; her manners were quietly 
collected, and of themselves disarming ; a touch- 
ing softness in the lowered gaze, and so pensive 
and sweet an expression profiled against the group 
of ordinary faces there assembled, that the effect 
was to instantly quell the hubbub. Her actions 
were watched with cat-like scrutiny as she stood 
with perfect self-possession before the grim tri- 
bunal. 

“ So you’re the new companion, are you ?” con- 
temptuously hissed the leading goddess. 

Lady Vivian volunteered the reply, “ This is my 
friend, and my daughters’ friend.” 

“Yes, and your husband’s friend, I should 
think.” Aunt Penelope tossed her curls signifi- 
cantly. Sir Horace was slowly opening the door. 
“ You know we may find nothing, for Horace is 
very deep.” 

That gentleman thought he would be deep 
enough to prevent recurrence of this invasion of 
the goddesses. The inner door was reached, and 
Aunt Penelope herself sharply opened it. 

There sat the foundling over a book, not in the 
least disturbed by their entrance, and looking so 
pretty, the sight alone would have won the hearts 
of any but the spectral crew who had thus abrup?- 
ly broken in upon her. 

The aunts looked confounded at the discovery, 
but Miss Penelope, who was unprepared as any 
of them for it, had the presence of mind to ex- 
claim, “There, girls! What did I tellyou?” She 
looked round with triumph at her followers, cran- 
ing their necks to obtain a glimpse of the phenom- 
enon. Sir Horace was about to explain, when, to 
his surprise, Lady Vivian, looking inquiringly at 
the companion, asked, “ The little girl you told me 
of ?” and going up to the child, kissed her with 
much kindness. Then the youngest daughter of 
Sir Horace did the same, commenting affectionate- 
ly upon the beauty of their little visitor. Hold- 
ing the child’s hand in hers, Mrs. Thompson turn- 
ed toward the goddesses with this simple key to 
all the mystery, “ My little girl, ladies, kindly tak- 
en charge of by Sir Horace during my absence 
with his daughters.” 

The resemblance between mother and daughter 
was marked; the countenances of the thirteen 
aunts drooped simultaneously. 

“ And we shall still be very glad indeed to take 
charge of her,” Sir Horace hastened to add, in or- 
der that there should be no mistake, of course aft- 
er the interchange of meaning and kindly looks 
between himself and her ladyship. 

“T shall drop if I don’t have something to take!” 
Aunt Dido whispered to the dear one nearest her. 

But Aunt Penelope’s hour had come. She 
had played out her strategy and was vanquished. 
The rout of the Amazons was complete. Turn- 
ing indignantly to her force, their leader thus 
declaimed, “ Giris! darlings! We are of no fur- 
ther use here; nay, more, our company is not ap- 
preciated. We will go where true maidenly mod- 
esty and chivalrous womanly sympathy touch a 
kindred chord, and awaken that of the pure and 
untainted. Girls, we will visit our cousins the 
Comdarlingtons, of Brighton. I am only sorry 
we have remained here so long as we have, for 





Horace and his wife are downright ungrateful, 
and don’t deserve the interest we have shown.” 

“ Pleasant prospect for the Comdarlingtons !” 
whispered Sir Horace, while offering his arm to 
her ladyship. Turning with a graceful inclina- 
tion of farewell, Lady Vivian thus addressed her 
husband’s relatives at parting : 

“T think it right to tell you, Miss Penelope, 
that it was not your mischief-making aspersion 
directed against my husband’s honor which 
brought me back to England ; it was simply the 
knowledge that you were in this house, of itself 
sufficient to require the immediate presence of its 
mistress. We shall esteem the relief afforded by 
your departure, and sincerely hope you will not 
trouble to come again. If, as I believe, you car- 
ry the sdme want of charity and love of mischief 
wherever you go, it is certain you must leave one 
general trail of sorrow and ill.” 

It came rather hard upon the devoted band, 
but Aunt Penelope, who had as many lives as a 
cat, resented it with spirit. 

“It shows what you are!” she screamed. 
“Talking at your husband’s relations in that 
manner. But we beg to inform you, madam, that 
long before you came interloping into the family 
we were there, and it will take a better than you 
to root us out of it. Ishould like to know where 
the family would have been by this time if it had 
not been for us?” Sir Horace and his lady heard 
no more; taking the child with them, and ac- 
companied by its mother, they retired to the draw- 
ing-room. “I’m very sorry for your poor dear 
misguided mother, Marion,” continued Aunt Pe- 
nelope to the eldest Miss Vivian. “We have 
been thinking of you, dear children, acting in 
your behalf, who have no one to act for you, and 
are unable to act for yourselves. May you be 
preserved from the evil effects of such bad ex- 
ample! Poor lambs! poor lambs!” 

“Poor wolves! poor wolves!” mimicked the 
youngest Miss Vivian, who was something of a 
rogue, while Miss Iphigenia, who overheard it, 
darted at her playful niece one of her most scath- 
ing looks. 

Considerable was the commotion incidental to 
the departure of the force, and it was a pleasing 
sight when the little conqueror was installed in 
the very throne usurped by great Aunt Penelope. 
All embarrassment and worry over, the kind Sir 
Horace shone in his true colors, and a right 
courtly and genial gentleman did he appear. 
Lady Vivian laughed over his ludicrous account 
of the shifts to which he had been compelled to 
resort in order to preserve intact “the honor 
of the family.” And Sir Horace laughed over 
the exceedingly clever plan, as he thought, 
adopted for extrication from their dilemma; a 
plan so clever as to be perfectly true. “But 
never mind,” he said, good-humoredly, “let those 
laugh that win, and all’s well that ends well.” 

Language were too feeble to paint the inward 
joy and thankfulness of the mother, who had lit- 
tle expected this reward upon her return to Lon- 
don. Thus strangely do things come about! To 
have her darling with her beneath the same roof, 
beloved even and made so much of by the family, 
was more than, in her wildest imagination, she 
had dared to hope for. 

And Sir Horace would have the child with 
him constantly, and, it is not too much to say, 
was amply rewarded for his earlier contest in her 
behalf. “I don’t know who is kindest to my lit- 
tle girl,” the grateful mother would say, “ your- 
self, her ladyship, or the dear young ladies.” 
Mrs. Travers had only disclosed so much of her 
history as would enlist the sympathy of the kind- 
hearted family; but they detected the birth and 
recognized the gentle breeding, while loving her 
for the sweet amiability, her chief characteristic. 

“TI understand from the little girl that your 
poor husband used to write, ma’am—was a 
scholar, in short—and being, like myself, a lover 
of books, I apprehend he devoted the greater 
part of his time to literature?” This was the 
only allusion ever made to Lionel, and noticing 
that the subject was too affecting for the lady to 
converse upon, Sir Horace did not again recur to 
it. He troubled himself about nothing; he had 
escaped from the lécusts, and had secured his 
foundling ; he was simply satisfied. And his sat- 
isfaction took the form of visiting his club less 
and staying at home more. “Owing to my re- 
turn,” thought Lady Vivian, complacently, and 
general harmony prevailed. The child was very 
fond of him, and it was her delight to pass her 
time in the library or study. Flattered by this 
attachment, Sir Horace would find even more 
than usual in one or other of the rooms to en- 
gage his attention. “And as I grow grayer,” he 
thought, “she will grow fairer, with all the 
bloom of stately girlhood making a poem of her 
years; and then will come the day when she will 
elect a younger hero upon whom to bestow at- 
tachment, one with brighter eye, more even teeth, 
and whiter hand; with a head clustered thick 
about with darker curls, and ways which woo 
and win. Ah, well! So true it is, one comes to 
love young life the more the wider seems the 
span !” 

One day Sir Horace received a short note and 
present from his dear aunt Penelope. The note 
ran— 


“Dear Nernew,—<Accept the inclosed from 
your serrowing aunts, who yet hope to see that 
Bathsheba destroyed. PENELOPE.” 


The present was a perforated card or book 
marker, whereon was worded in scarlet silk this 
classical quotation from the poet— 


“There is no strange handwriting on the wall, 
Thro’ all the met bee no threatening call, 
Nor on the marble the stealthy fall 
Of fatal footsteps, All is safe. Thou foo 
The avenging deities are shod with wool.” 

—W. Atien Borie. 


“Complimentary !” was Sir Horace’s brief com- 


ment. But he acknowledged his aunt’s thought- 
ful little present, thus-— see 





“Dear Aunt,—Thanks for quotation, Accept 
inclosed in return, from your still unreformed yet 
dutiful Horace.” 


A plain glazed card of Lady Vivian’s, whereon, 
in the neatest of caligraphy, this double inseript— 


“Tf Parliament were to consider the with 
reputation of as much importance as ng on 


manors, and pass an act for the oe ap cee of 
fame, there are many who would them for 
the bill.”—Suerman, 
“To hear an open slander is a curse ; 

But not to find dn answer is a worse.”—Ovip. 
And there was no reply received to this. 


—_—_— oo 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
“WALTER” IS RECAPTURED. 


Wauen, the morning following the flight of Lena 
from the home of Lord Ellerby, that mysterious 
event was brought to light, his lordship, shrug- 
ging his shoulders disgustedly, merely observed, 
“Well, I do think that young person the most 
singular being I have ever had to do with!” and 
dismissed it, bestowing more attention upon his 
charming pupil. 

Lord Ellerby was excessively annoyed, but he 
never permitted these commonplace ailments to 
become apparent or to annoy him long, and he 
appeared pretty indifferent. Not so “ Walter,” 
whose interest, sympathy, and love clung tena- 
ciously to the runaway maiden. “ Walter” could 
not account for this strong prepossession ; there 
it was, and she could not forget it, and even Lor- 
ry’s company failed to erase the strong impres- 
sion. The erratic young fugitive was, indeed, sore- 
ly missed by the three. “ Walter” felt to some 
extent wounded; they had been even as sisters, 
and she thought her companion might at least 
have told her of any scheme she had in contem- 
plation. This “Walter” believed to be the pur- 
suit of her journey. She had so many times 
spoken anxiously of St. Aubyn; and then “ Wal- 
ter” recalled her own words with a pang, and 
took it to heart that these might have been in- 
strumental in causing her friend sudden alarm. 
All this disturbed sensitive ‘“‘ Walter,” and after 
Lorry’s return to his art master at Kensington, 
in company with Lord Ellerby, she set forth on a 
long walk to try and find her friend, having ap- 
prised his lordship of her intention before he de- 
parted on his drive. He saw no objection, and 
playfully remarked, “ Don’t you run away from 
me as well!” and drove on. Lorry’s last words 
were, “ Do take care of yourself for my sake; and 
—I would go on to Mr. Percival’s as quickly as 
possible ; Iam sure they will be very kind to you.” 
“Walter” had told her boy friend all; and she 
thought his advice was good, and meant to act 
upon it shortly. Meantime she went on her walk. 
It occurred to her that Lena would in all proba- 
bility go on to St. Alban’s. She had mentioned 
the town, and said she was proceeding there when 
she encountered “ Walter,” who followed that di- 
rection, feeling she could rest content if only with 
a good-by kiss. 

Now, all unknown to the child, and just with- 
out the town, was encamped the equestrian es- 
tablishment that had passed her some nights pre- 
viously upon the road. The large tent had been 
erected in a field known as the Fair Field, and 
around it were collected the cars and chariots 
which had rendered the one-o’clock procession 
through the streets of St. Alban’s a spectacle for 
gaping wonder. A flag floated from the summit 
of the central pole, whereon the natives of Hert- 
fordshire read Rinepom Tanner. It was the 
afternoon performance, and the place was pack- 
ed with a motley crowd, and judging from the 
screams of laughter, the circus gave every satis- 
faction. It must be confessed in the case of 
Ringdom Tanner’s Circus the horses were not 
the strongest point; the stereotyped 80 would 
have required looking for with very multiplying 
eyes, while the “elaborate pageant” had to be 
considerably diluted to make it extend the adver- 
tised mile. But what the proprietors lacked in 
equine force was compensated for by the talent 
of the company. A red-faced, raw-boned, auda- 
cious troupe it was, with clowns, vaulters, musical 
jesters, trick-act and bare-back riders, sylphs of 
the arena, jugglers, contortionists, and athletes ; 
and last, but by no means least, a great attraction 
known as “Boneless Joey of Japan,” the most 
fiend-like sprite that ever tied himself into a ter- 
rible knot; without backbone or any other bone 
—an India rubber demon run to seed. He had 
been wont to admire little “‘ Walter,” whose fear 
of him amounted to aversion. Somehow the 
priceless Joey had straggled from or tumbled off 
the great triumphal car, and by the laws govern- 
ing or favoring such evil loves, his were the eyes 
to light on “ Walter,” as he hurried along to take 
his part in the performance already commenced. 
Spell-bound, the girl felt powerless, then darted a 
rapid look round to discover some outlet of es- 
cape. There was only the length of the street, and 
some yards ahead the old gray abbey walls; to 
be caught in its gloomy cloisters would be worse 
than to remain and face the danger where men 
and women passing to and fro held forth some 
hope of sympathy and help. As the snake fas- 
cinates the poor fluttering bird, he never removed 
his sinister transfixing gaze, stepping gingerly 
forward as one may when about to catch some 
winged beautiful creature that will take to timid 
flight; she could not remove her eyes, nor flee, 
but leaning against the door of a baker’s shop, 
experi the horrible feeling of every limb be- 
ing lifeless while the heart beats at dangerous 
8 


The movement of the creature, sinuous, coiling, 
soft, thrilled her with horror ; she fell back a pace, 
and the start broke the influence. She hurriedly 
entered the shop. A woman serving behind the 
counter looked up, and, surprised by the wan, 
frightened face, asked if she was not well. 

“Will you protect me?” gasped the pretty 
stranger; “ that man is wishing to take me away 





against my will.” The woman doubtless thought 
it very strange; she was not unkindly looking, 
and seemed interested by this delicate boy plead- 
ing for defense, and when the persecutor entered 
her shop she went round to the customers’ side 
of the counter, and with arms akimbo, asked him 
what he wanted, while “ Walter” stole behind her 
and near the door of her little sitting-room. Then 
Messrs. Ringdom Tanner’s valuable auxiliary ac- 
cused the child of being an apprentice of the 
circus, and of running away from her masters. 
It seemed a serious charge, and the woman low- 
ered her arms, turned slowly round, and asked : 
“Ts this the truth?” The child’s head drooped. 
Then looking up with touching candor, she re- 
plied, “ Yes. I was ill-used.” 

“If you belong to them I mustn’t interfere.” 
With a passionate cry, “‘ Walter” caught hold of 
the woman’s arm, but she was obdurate, enter- 
taining strong ideas upon the runaway question, 
and actually saw the panting fragile child, over- 
whelmed by this indifference and pallid with ter- 
ror, taken from the shop and away in the direc- 
tion of the circus. 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
CONSTANCE. 


Tue girls of Devon are extremely beautiful. 
Take a hay field, and glance at the tanned, rosy- 
cheeked peasantry ; there is more splendor of face 
and form upon that odorous hedge-girt area than 
may sometimes be found in an entire county. Or 
take a village school in Devonshire, and look along 
the forms where girlhood sits at work, and one 
may see some of the loveliest faces conceivable. 
Yet again, take a bazar, flower show, concert, or 
one or other of those meets dear to womankind, 
and what a grouping together of sweet faces will 
be seen! Constance Evelyn was born in Devon- 
shire and reared in Devonshire, and that air which 
seems to kindle beauty naturally had nurtured 
this exquisite girl, and that Devonshire sun which 
paints the glow of health as nowhere else had tint- 
ed the cheeks with a glow that shamed the beau- 
ties of Devon itself. And even as impurity floats 
over some whole counties like a miasma, infecting 
and polluting the entire surface of the people, so 
there are counties exempt from the abomination 
—counties where the meadows should be flecked 
with lilies from year’s end to end, and where a 
white banner should be at the entrance to the 
towns, with these words upon its snowy breadth : 
“ Here girl or woman may dwell in safety.” That 
would be well, for man would then know where 
to send his wife or daughters. Among such 
Elysian lands Devonshire ranks with honor, And 
Constance Evelyn, whose nature, character, and 
disposition were a happy blending of those fair 
traits rendering dear to us the names of Elaine 
and Evangeline, partook in her fairness of this 
purity of Devon. She had hardly passed the por- 
tals of her seventeenth year, and taken upon her 
the grace of graver girlhood, yet was so quietly 
gentle and so thoughtful, one might have supposed 
her of more advanced age. 

The Minister had known her from childhood, 
had marked the beautiful expanding of that pu- 
rity and thought, and the loveliness, like a dream : 
could he do otherwise than mark it? Often he 
had said to Evelyn, “ Your daughter will be won- 
drously beautiful ; do, pray, be careful with her!” 
But this was no more than brother or friend might 
think of, and say with highest motive. One day 
Mr. Evelyn had said, “I am thinking of sending 
Constance to boarding-school ; I can not afford a 
good governess at home, and the child’s education 
will suffer.” This was long ago. His friend an- 
swered, “ Pray do nothing of the kind. Engage 
the best governess procurable, and look to me 
for the payment of her salary.” And the curate 
accepted this munificent offer, and Constance was 
expensively educated at the cost of their friend. 
Constance, with her delicately sensitive nature, 
became uncomfortable under this, upon passing 
into that thoughtful stage; but she had been so 
scrupulously reared to look upon this man as the 
best friend they in all the world, so 
taught to regard him in the light of a benefactor 
and a princely genius of all good, that she gave 
him that touching reverence verging upon adora- 
tion which girls bestow upon the , of their 
chaste and poetical musing. Not a being—not 
even one of her sweet girl companions—knew of 
the recesses in her heart where she treasured her 
tenderest idealism. To speak of it seemed sacri- 
lege ; even to think of it spoiled the delicate charm 
with its rapture of secret possession. And ere 
long this reserving of fine reveries and still weav- 
ing of beautiful dreams resolved itself into the 
one form possible; and Love was born. From 
thence set in a most blissful era, and this experi- 
ence also was too sacred to be confided to every 
girl she met ; so that what with the reverent ado- 
ration, the sensitive gratitude, the tender idealism, 
the halo of beauty, the shadowing of genius, the 
fascination, and the silken tyranny of love, this 
poor little mortal was deeply enamored long be- 
fore leaving Torquay. 

Before ever that event occurred, or was even 
broached, Constance knew all about the plight she 
was in. Nobody told her, because nobody knew 
of it; she discovered it herself under guidance of 
those instincts which are the feelers and suscepti- 
bilities of the perception ; and the girl was troubled. 
The feeling seemed to her verging upon treachery, 
and it caused her sorrow. She had, as she thought, 
one consolation—he did not know of it. She felt 
if he should ever find it out, she must sink into 
the earth, or hide her shame-dyed face, never to 
lift it more—a feeling arising partly of her exqui- 
site modesty, partly of imperfect knowledge of him. 

For days after their settling in Brighton she 
avoided with all her strength the chance of a 

with him, and even sought to persuade 
her father to permit her to visit some distant rel- 
atives; but Mr. Evelyn was inexorable, and ex. 
pressed his displeasure upon thus being pressed. 

It was quite true Constance had often been at 
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the Hall ; she had there passed the blissful dream- 
time of her life. In those days, before ever trouble 
and sorrow and humiliation had broken him upon 
the wheel of stern suffering, Lionel Travers was 
(with his charm of refined manner, his beauty of 
person, his grace of intellect and genius, and the 
tenderness inseparable from the man), of all with 
whom she could possibly have been thrown in 
contact, the very being who would impress her by 
outward influence. 

And he, who had always treated her as the 
petted girl companion of his wife and playmate 
of his child, experienced honest pleasure without 
a thought of harm when she was with them ; and 
as he would have loved a little sister of his wife’s, 
he welcomed her sunny presence gladly as an ad- 
ditional charm to home and the fireside circle, or 
to the quiet summer evening’s roaming for ferns ; 
so he loved the girl well, and later on saw no cause 
to prevent his proving the friend of her father. 
And there was a touch of homesickness about 
that invitation to the curacy, the yearning to look 
on the old face of a friend—of one, the one, of all 
that had known him then. There was hunger to 
hear that gentle girl talk lovingly of his ; there was 
the faintness and weariness so often attendant upon 
a great purpose, when one feels it impossible to 
go on and adhere to the line marked out without 
something that shall refresh by its olden memory. 
It is a human need, and often an absolute neces- 
sity ; and when Robert Evelyn came to Brighton 
it was a sincere pleasure to the Minister. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HITTY THORNE’S DUTY. 


” E might mortgage the place,” said Miss 
Hitty, sighing. 

“ And retire to the almshouse, eh?” returned 
her sister. 

“But what alternative is open to us? 
we allow Tom to come to grief ?” 

“Tom richly deserves all the grief that will 
fall to his share, poor fellow. Such a schemer! 
Expected to make a fortune for us all, forsooth, 
that we might flaunt in our velvets, drive our 
span, and fare sumptuously every day! One dol- 
lar for us and two for himself, I reckon, What 
should such a boy know about speculation? It’s 
the old story over and over. Speculating with oth- 
er people’s money is a little indiscreet, to say the 
least. I should have chosen sackcloth and ashes 
rather than velvets won by such means.” 

“Certainly. But now that Tom is involved, 
nothing but money will extricate him. There’s 
my watch, the heir-loom from Grandma Pente- 
cost ; there are fifty diamonds bedded in the case, 
if there’s one—” 

“ Rose diamonds, every spark of them.” 

“Not to mention the pearls and emeralds,” 

“ Doublets and split pearls, I dare say.” 

“You are so discouraging, Liddy! We must 
have the money. I don’t suppose that the watch 
would bring a tenth of the sum, but it would help. 
Dear! dear! there’s Hannah de Rothschild with 
two millions of income, while you and I can’t 
raise five thousand dollars though we should break 
our hearts—not even to save an old and honor- 
able name from contempt, and a foolish young 
fellow from ruin. Alas! alas!” 

“You know, Hitty, it might have been differ- 
ent,” suggested Liddy, her eyes wandering toward 
the old-fashioned square mansion crowning the 
hill within sight, with its fringe of elms and its 
spicy orchards beyond. “You might have had 
enough and to spare, Hitty—enough to keep Tom 
out of temptation.” 

“And it was a temptation to poor Tom, no 
doubt,” returned Hitty, ignoring the allusion, 
“seeing so much money lying idle, and such a 
chance for doubling it over and over, as he fond- 
ly believed.” 

“Pshaw! A Thorne had no business to be 
tempted. Was our grandfather tempted at the 
time of the embargo, when he could have had false 
papers made out, as every body was doing, and 
saved his fortune, and left us all independent ? 
If we mortgage the place, it won’t bring five thou- 
sand dollars ; and who could we call upon to take 
the mortgage, and what should we do afterward— 
live in a tent, gypsy style? Oh, Hitty, if only 
you hadn’t been so headstrong about Searle, all 
this would have been spared us !” 

“Don’t speak of it, Liddy; it hurts me still. 
How could I know what would be best?” and 
Miss Hitty, pacing the long room with head bent, 
paused at the casement, and saw the sunset red- 
dening upon Searle Hill, and touching the window- 
panes into jewelry. The twenty years of happi- 
ness which might have fallen to her share up yon- 
der had proved twenty years of silent endurance 
merely. She had watched the seasons as they 
passed over the Hill with an interest which she 
had hoped would die, but which had only strength- 
ened with the years—the lovely dallying of the 
spring-time, the summer’s overflow of bloom, the 
splendor that autumn wears, the white magnifi- 
cence borrowed from winter. If, twenty years 
ago, Hitty had loved Anson Searle well enough to 
die for him, if need be, she had loved little Tom 
well enough to renounce happiness and children 
and love for his sake, and to live on through the 
barren, hopeless days without a murmur. Tom 
had come to her arms a forlorn and helpless two- 
year-old baby, without father or mother, when 
Hitty was eighteen, and her love had grown with 
her growth and strengthened with her strength. 
Tom’s mother had eloped with her music-master, 
and had broken her father’s heart ; and when the 
old gentleman died, he had left a respectable for- 
tune, the interest for the benefit of his two living 
daughters, the principal falling to their children ; 
and only in case Liddy and Hitty died without 
leaving direct heirs could any thing more than 
the merest trifle revert to poor little Tom. Hitty 
had been en to Anson Searle a year when 
old Mr. Thorne shuffled off the mortal coil and 
this unjust will came to light, and Searle himself 


Shall 





was at that time only a young lawyer wrestling 
with circumstances, with no great amount of funds 
at his command, 

“ And nothing for little Tom but this paltry 
hundred dollars!” groaned Hitty, when the will 
had been read and the estate administered. 

“Of course J shall never marry,” said Liddy, 
who was plain and old-looking for her years, and 
whose one lover had jilted her years ago, when 
the bloom of youth, at least, had been hers. 
There wasn’t the smallest danger that Liddy 
would threaten Tom’s interests by marrying. 

“No, you may never marry, Liddy,” sighed her 
sister; “but I—I love Anson, and oh! I love 
little Tom too—my little motherless Tom! I 
can not rob him of his patrimony, and I can not 
live without Anson. How can I wrong Tom to 
pleasure myself? What will he have to go out 
into this hard world with, if—if—” 

“Hush, you silly girl; he will have his head 
and hands, like other men; and then—you may 
never have any children to stand in his way.” 

“But how unhappy it would make me to see 
them enriched at his expense; to see him earn- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his brow, while 
they fared like the lilies of the field; to have 
Tom envy and perhaps hate them, and feel bitter 
that life had been rendered so much easier for 
them by injustice!” © 

“Perhaps they would share with Tom.” 

“ Ah, it wouldn’t be quite safe to trust to that 
pleasant ‘perhaps.’” 

“You ought not to suspect your children of 
being less generous than yourself.” 

“ But their mother must have been ungenerous 
first, you see.” 

“You have Anson to think of, Hitty, in this 
affair, as well as Tom. If you don’t love Tom 
better—” 

“T don’t—I don’t; but the will has made it 
impossible’ for me to marry Anson with a clear 
conscience—to marry him and be happy. If he 
were sure of earning a fortune, with which we 
could make amends to little Tom, it would be 
different. But I can not count upon such an im- 
probable contingency. As you say, Tom will 
have his head and hands to push his way, but 
the best head and the busiest hands do not al- 
ways compel fortune; and, if any harm should 
come to him from want of capital, if he should 
be tempted to sin from lack of money, I—I 
should have to answer for it; it would be my 

uilt.” 
ar Nonsense, Hitty; your conscience is too ten- 
der. Marry Anson and trust to Fate, that’s my 
advice. Supposing you refuse, and he marries 
somebody else, and—little Tom doesn’t live to 

‘ow up!” 

“T shall not have wronged him.” 

“ But you will have wronged Anson.” 

“ Not if he—if he marries—another.” 

Many would, perhaps, approve Hitty Thorne’s 
conduct at this crisis, more would condemn ; but 
she walked according to her light in those cruel 
days. It was no easy task she had set herself. 
She was to receive no meed for her sacrifice, except 
self-approval—nothing but reproaches. Could 
she have seen all that would happen, she might 
have spared herself this cruelty. And how much 
can happen in this time! how much to make our 
wisest forethoughts assume the aspect of improv- 
idences! Property changes hands, values shrink, 
children grow up with wills of their own, people 
die and make room for remote heirs, or they out- 
live the sharp edge of sorrow and anger, and learn 
to bear the burden of their mistakes. Miss Hitty 
had faded in the mean time, while Anson Searle 
wore his years like garlands. The fortune of which 
her “not impossible” children might have robbed 
little Tom had dwindled to the merest pittance 
through the knavery of the man to whose wisdom 
it had been intrusted, while Anson Searle had 
unexpectedly stepped into the possession of the 
Searle estate, with its old stone mansion, its or- 
chards and outlying meadow-lands, and the in- 
come that had been rolling up since the Searles 
first set foot upon Plymouth Rock. Twenty years 
before there had been no shadow of such a possi- 
bility, no dream of it in Anson’s mind or another's. 
Two healthy lives had barred the way against 
him, but Death had effected a breach. 

“What a mistake Hitty Thorne made!” people 
had commented these half dozen years. “She 
might have been mistress at Searle Hill if she’d 
had a mind to risk marrying a poor man. Folks 
get their come-up once in this world sometimes,” 
with the usual charity commentators bestow upon 
the motives of others. Nobody had known the 
true cause of Hitty’s refusal to marry Searle. 
It had been the town talk, to be sure—a riddle 
which no one had solved. She had not even con- 
fided her reasons to her lover. He would over- 
rule them, she feared, would call them absurd, 
and only make her task more difficult, and per- 
haps grow to hate little Tom—and some time 
Tom might need his good-will; who could tell? 

Anson Searle had not borne his dismissal with 
the fortitude of an early martyr, but he had sworn 
he would never ask her twice to marry him, and 
he had kept his word. But perhaps after his 
anger cooled, and he watched her saddening year 
by year, some surmise that her behavior had not 
been dictated by caprice or any petty motive grew 
upon him, and obliged him to render her the tar- 
dy justice of appreciation. And a pretty return 
Tom had made her—speculating with his employ- 
er’s money, and threatening the family pride with 
disgrace. Unless five thousand dollars were forth- 
coming, there was only a fortnight between him 
and ruin. And Tom was only twenty-two. They 
must save him. Miss Hitty was one to stand by 
her guns; where there was a will there was a 
way, and she followed the only way she knew. 
If Mr. Searle, fumbling about for the reasons of 
Hitty’s conduct toward himself, had at length 
stumbled upon the clew—] an intimate 
knowledge of her father’s will already—and if he 
had not been quite heroic to forgive her 





for preferring Tom’s welfare to his own, he must 


have found a grim satisfaction, in the turn that 
Fate had ordered, in seeing the Thorne property 
shrinking day by day, till there was hardly enough 
to butter their bread—til! it was plain that Hitty’s 
sacrifice had been for naught. But when did 
ever sacrifice prove futile ? Though it fail of its 
direct purpose, does it not enrich the soul not 
only of the one who sacrifices, but of all behold- 
ers ? 

It was near twilight of an autumn day that 
Miss Hitty put on her worn bonnet and went 
slowly, with a certain reluctance, up the hill 
toward the Searle mansion; she pulled the bra- 
zen knocker timidly, and stepped into the house 
that might have been her own like any beggar. 
The dead Searles looked down from the walls of 
the oaken hall with cold questionings in their 
pursuing eyes: in the great drawing-room the 
wood fire snapped with a good will, and glinted 
gayly upon bronze and ormolu, upon the quaint 
mirrors set in garnets, upon the yellow ivory 
keys of the old piano. Anson Searle rose to re- 
ceive his guest with a flush of surprise. 

“Ts it—you—Hitty ?” he cried. “ You?” 

“Yes. You did not expect me?” 

“Expect you! No, Have I had reason to 
expect you ?” 

“We sometimes expect without a reason. I 
have come—expecting you to grant me a favor.” 

“ A favor?” 

“Yes. It strikes you oddly that I should be 
brought to beg a favor of you, does it not? But 
there is no other friend upon whom I can make 
even so shadowy a claim as upon you. Do you 
think I would ask any thing of one whom I 
have served so—so ill—if I were not in extrem- 
ity?” 

“T hope you will ask any thing of me, Miss 
Hitty—any thing you want.” 

“T have become mercenary, Mr. Searle. I 
want money. Liddy and I have made up our 
minds to mortgage the place: we must have five 
thousand dollars without delay; the place is not 
worth so much, I know, but I—I thought per- 
haps you would take it for security, as far as it 
would go; and then—Liddy and I are not too 
old to work, to earn money; and there’s Tom; 
and we would all strive to make it up to you, 
sooner or later, interest and principal. I am 
dreadfully unbusinesslike, perhaps; but what 
can Ido? AndI must have the money. I can’t 
live—I can’t die—without it. Do I make it 
clear ?” 

“You make it clear that the Thorne fortune 
has all leaked away. I am glad of it. Pardon, 
but I hold a grudge against that same property: 
it has cheated me out of twenty years of happi- 
ness. Yes, Miss Hitty, you shall have the money. 
I have plenty; I am rich in every thing but the 
one thing I coveted. But I can not take the 
mortgage; you shall have the money and wel- 
come, but I can’t accept a mortgage on the old 
place, Miss Hitty: it is too sacred tome, Think 
of mortgaging the old apple-trees where we swung 
in the hammock together, of bringing the garden 
where we dreamed in the summer evenings into 
a business transaction! But all the same you 
shall have the money, Miss Hitty—” 

“ But, oh! you know I can not take the money 
unless—unless—” 

“Unless you take the owner with it? Was 
that what you meant tosay? I’m sure it wasn’t; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, say it, Hitty. Don’t you 
know I vowed never to ask you to marry me 
twice? Do you want me to break my word, eh ? 
Now it is your turn to do the asking.” 

“TI should think I had asked enough,” said 
Hitty, the great tears standing in her eyes. “ You 
are not in earnest, Anson Searle. You don’t want 
to marry me, an old maid like me/ See how 
faded and gray I am.” 

“ And if I swear I do want to marry you, what 
will you say ?” 

“T shall say, then, Why don’t you do so, Mr. 
Searle?” She smiled through her tears. “‘ What 
will Liddy say when she hears that I’ve asked you 
to marry me?” 

“She will say you have done your duty like a 
man!” 


“Well, Miss Hitty Thorne always had an eye to 
the main chance,” said her neighbors. “She 
jilted Searle when he was poor, and now he is 
rich, she marries him. What a fool a woman can 
make of a sensible man—only it usually takes a 


young one !” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresPonpEnt.] 


The Payment for Poetry.—A Temptation to Station- 
Masters.—Our Brides and their Jewels.—Which Arm, 
Ladies ? 

OU doubtless remember Mr. Tennyson’s first 
contribution to the Nineteenth Century, and 
how the famous line, 


“Thus far have we advanced without a check,” 


was omitted from it lest it should seem to allude 
to a tardy payment of contributors. It is now 
stated that the Laureate received 300 guineas for 
his last ballad in that periodical, How times, it 
will be said, have changed since Byron taunted 
the Muse of Scott with receiving “just half a 
crown a line” for “Marmion!” And yet it is not 
so as respects poetry. The Laureate’s case is the 
exception which proves the rule. There never was 
a time when poetry—and good poetry—was, rela- 
tively to good prose, so ill remunerated as it is at 
present. 

It has been the peculiarity of certain eminent 
persons in literature to believe in the melodrama 
of domestic life. I know more than one novelist 
who, whether from having given his imagination 
too much to do in that direction in his own works, 
or from an inherent dislike of the commonplace, 
lives always in a world of schemers or intriguers. 





In a bouquet given by a gentleman to a lady he 


sees not only the whole language of flowers, but 
a love-letter among the stalks; and even in that 
Masonic nod which the hostess gives to her first 
lady guest at the dessert-table, I do verily believe, 
pictures to himself a domestic mystery. This is 
the case even with authors whom one would have 
supposed to have taken a humorous view of their 
fellow-creatures rather than a tragic one, and was 
notably so with both Thackeray and Dickens. It 
is very rare, however, to find such sentiments 
shared by a lawyer, and especially a Scotch one. 
In a railway case, however, before the Edinburgh 
Court of Sessions, the other day, it being shown 
that two station-masters were wont to speculate 
in the shares of their own line, Lord Curriehill 
took occasion to say that the most effectual means 
to depress the stock of a railway was to cause a 
collision on the line, and that “the temptation to 
speculative station-masters to do so might prove 
too much for human nature to withstand.” It is 
evident that his lordship has no very high opin- 
ion of human nature, but it seems to me that it 
must be “ fallen” toa depth unadmitted even by the 
theologians if it causes “ speculators for the fall” 
to commit wholesale murder. At the same time, 
writers of sensational fiction ought to be obliged 
to his lordship for a wrinkle. I foresee a narra- 
tive in three volumes, in which a weak (not wick- 
ed) station-master is the victim of circumstances. 
He is sorry for what he is compelled to do; he 
regrets it because of his beloved object being one 
of the passengers in the excursion train ; but the 
demon Contango (is it Contango?) leaves him no 
other choice than to run the down express slap into 
the “excursion.” Nothing short of it will bring 
him “ home” on the account day. He will have 
fifty pounds to pay for his stock ten days hence 
instead of forty-nine pounds if he does not bring 
about a collision. Religion, morality, humanity, 
and love are in the one scale, it is true; and in the 
other only a Scotch one-pound note ; but the tempta- 
tion is too much for him to withstand; in vain 
his rival in the fair one’s affections (who is a 
“bull,” and not a “ bear”) rushes forward with 
the red flag of danger; the passengers of both 
trains are sacrificed. If put upon the stage in a 
realistic manner—the heroine in white muslin, 
and on a stretcher after the accident—this novel 
would make a double success. 

Strange as Lord Curriehill’s views may appear, 
real life has certainly its examples of the most 
heinous crimes committed without adequate mo- 
tive. I read of a little boy poisoned last week 
by an orange picked up in the street, and which, 
it turns out, was doctored with arsenic. One 
fails to imagine the sort of monster who puts 
poison into an orange, and drops it for the first 
child to pick up; but doubtless it is only an ex- 
aggeration of the selfish miscreant who throws 
his “blazer” cigar light down on the pavement 
without troubling himself to put his foot on it, 
though the next passer-by may be a petticoated 
woman, whom it may burn alive. Callousness 
and malice, if they are not twin sisters, are first 
cousins, and the family resemblance between them 
is very strong. 

The Rosebery-Rothschild marriage has been to 
my mind no subject of congratulation, not, in- 
deed, on account of “ the religious difficulty,” but 
because its occurrence has brought into promi- 
nence the hold which personalities, mingled with 
snobbism, have got upon the public taste. Five 
years ago I doubt whether any respectable jour- 
nal, save the Morning Post—in whose acknowl- 
edged line such matters are—would have served 
up its highly spiced and “special” dish on such 
a subject. But nowadays there is nothing too 
private and, I may add, too intrinsically con- 
temptible, for the public maw. What was not 
noticed—and which was the only thing that was 
really curious—was that the inscribing of the 
names of the happy pair and their witnesses in 
the register of the church, after they had been 
set down in the book at the Register Office, was 
not only superfluous, but absolutely contrary to 
the law. Perhaps the clergyman wished to se- 
cure the autographs of Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Prince of Wales. Sooner than be married 
like this noble couple, with as many special cor- 
respondents as bride-maids, I would prefer the 
system in vogue at Montana, as I read in Har- 
pers Weekly, where a justice of the peace “fixes” 
you, in half a minute, with these pregnant words: 
“Arise. Grab hands. Hitched. Six dollars.” 
One curious result of the publicity given to mar- 
riage presents of great value is that our brides 
are now regularly robbed upon their honey-moons 
by London burglars, who follow them to their 
country-seats, and steal the jewels from their 
dressing-rooms while they are at dinner. Lady 
Rosebery was favored with a visit of this kind 
within a week of her marriage, but it seems she 
keeps her diamonds in an iron safe, so the thieves 
had their trouble for nothing. 

Since the days of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
thete has been no chief butler of such impor- 
tance as Lord Beaconsfield’s. He was summoned 
on the Grand Jury at the Middlesex Sessions last 
week, and was “excused attendance,” because 
his home duties were too important to be trenched 
upon by those of the citizen. “An official of 
such dignity,” wrote his lordship’s secretary to 
the assistant judge, “is indispensable in the height 
of the season, and I pray you have him excused.” 
If Grand Juries in Middlesex are formed of but- 
lers, on what sort of juries do the “ esquires” and 
“ gentlemen” serve, I wonder ? 

Mr. Charles Reade’s eloquence about the use 
of the left arm has elicited a very characteristic 
controversy in the French papers as to which is 
the correct arm to offer a lady when you take 
her down to dinner. The chivalrous theory is to 
give her the left, in order to defend her with the 
right ; the amatory theory is to do the same, in or- 
der that she may be next your heart; but the more 
simple way is to do as the master of the house 
does, who remembers on which side of the stairs 





his balusters run, and acts accordingly. 
R. Kewuaze, of London. 
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Spring and Sum- 
mer Wrappings and 
Dresses, Figs. 1~7. 
WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERNS : FIGS. 
See illustration on p. 304. 

Fig. 1.— Over - Skier 
with Square Back AND 
Snort Warkine Skier 
(wirn Our Pargr Par- 
ren). This graceful and 
convenient suit is made 
of black silk. A cut pa- 
per pattern of the over- 
skirt and short walking 
skirt is given in connec- 
tion with the Worth 
mantle, Fig. 3, under 
which heading a full de- 
scription will be found. 
The long sacque, of 
which no pattern is pub- 
lished, is of black silk, 
trimmed with beaded 
fringe, and closed with 





passementerie agrafes. 
Black straw bonnet, 


trimmed with garnet vel- 
vet, black lace, and pink 
roses and leaves. 


Fig. 2. — CASHMERE 
Crmcvutar Visite. This 
wrapping is of India 


cashmere, trimmed with 
lace set on in shells, and 
passementerie, and edged 
with fringe. Rice straw 
bonnet, trimmed with 
plum-colored ribbon and 
heath. 

Fig. 3.—Wortn Man- 
TLE, Over-SkKIRT WITH 
Square Back, AnD Snort 
Waxing Skirt (wira 
Cur Paper Parrery). 
(See Fig. 1.) This cos- 
tume combines some 
most useful and taste- 
ful features. The man- 
tle is one of Worth’s 
favorite designs, with 
the half-long elbow 
sleeves known as man- 
darin sleeves, the close-fitting back, and mantilla 
fronts with long square corners. The over-skirt 
is long with a square back. The walking skirt 
is a perfectly shaped round skirt, reaching to the 
instep, yet escaping the ground all around. Its 
fine shape, however, is seen in the narrow gores 
at the top, while a gathered fan piece gives the 
fullness below which is necessary even in the 
shortest walking skirt. This fan is gathered in, 
and a drawing string is placed at its head to hold 
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THE QUEEN OF THE CIRCUS.—[Sze Porm on Pace 303.] 


all the fullness of the skirt behind. The skirt is 
then trimmed with a pleated flounce. If it is de- 
sired that the effect of a kilt skirt be given, a 
deep kilt-pleating beginning about the knees is 
laid on this skirt, and the upper part is concealed 
by the upper skirt. In this costume the lower 
skirt is black silk, the over-skirt and mantle black 
camel’s-hair, or, if preferred, black armure or 
basket-woven wool. The Chuddah cloths are 
effective when made up in such mantles and 


cg 





over-dresses. The waist is then a basque of the 
woolen goods, with a round front belted and a 
habit basque back. Woolen mantles are lined 
with thin lining silk, and trimmed with fringe 
or pleated lace. Silk, Sicilienne, and bangoline 
mantles are made by this pattern, and in many 
cases the material of the costume is used. It 
must be observed that Fig. 1 shows the over- 
skirt and short walking skirt and. Fig. 3 the 
Worth mantle. 








“DAT’S WHY I ALWAYS ’SPISED A MULE.” 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN OF 


Oo 
ee BACK, AND 
HORT WALKING 
SKIRT. 

Wortn Mantie.—This 
pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, under- 
sleeve, and collar. In 
cutting the material 
place the front on the 
edge of the goods. The 
notches at the top and 
bottom show where to 
turn for a hem. Cut 
the back and under- 
sleeve lengthwise of the 
goods. Cut the back of 
the collar on a bias edge. 
Join the under-sleeve to 
the front and back. 
Close the shoulder and 
arm seam by meeting 
the notches in each 
piece. Close the mid- 
dle seam in the back, 
and sew on the collar, 





placing the notches 
evenly together. Close 
the front the entire 


length with hooks and 
loops. Trim the edge 
of the mantle and the 
neck over the collar 
with deep fringe. A 
quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 
double width, for a per- 
son of medium 
yards, 

Over - Skirt = WITH 
SqvarE Back. — This 
pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, 
and back breadth. Place 
the middle of the front 
on a fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut two 
pieces each of the pat- 
tern given of the side 
gore and back breadth. 
Close the front and 
side gore seam, also the 
seam in the middle of the back. Make four up- 
turned pleats on the back edge of the side gores, 
one in the middle of the back turning down, and 
three each side of the back breadth turning up. 
Gather the top of the breadth, and sew on a belt 
the required size of the waist. An allowance of 
a quarter-inch seam is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 2 yards. 

Snort Waxkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 


size, 2 


SN \ 
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pieces—front, side gore, back breadth, and fan. 
When cutting the material, place the middle of 
the front and the back, indicated by a single per- 
foration, on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each like the pattern given of the 
side gore and fan. Join the skirt by meeting 
the notches, gather the top of the fan, and sew 
to the lower part of the back breadth, Pleat the 
top of the breadth, and sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 2 yards. 





Fig. 4.—Casumere Mantitta, This pretty 
mantilla is of cashmere, piped with satin, and 
edged with lace and passementerie. Dress of 
dark blue summer armure. Black straw sailor 
hat, trimmed with blue faille of four shades. 

Fig. 5.—Brack Fatie Sacqur. This sacque 
is trimmed with an insertion of rainbow beads 
and grelots, with beaded reps, lace, and narrow 
fringe, and is closed at the side. Dress of blue- 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 Years 
op. This pretty dress is of blue and white plaid 
cashmere, with blue velvet trimmings. Sailor 
collar and cuffs of white Irish lace. Round hat, 
trimmed with a blue feather. 

Fig. 2.—P.ain Princesse Potonaise anp Demi- 
TRAINED Fan Skirt (with Cur Parer Parrery). 
This stylish polonaise of French design is called 
princesse because the waist and skirt pieces are 
cut in one, but it also shows something of the 
tendency to return to fullness and drapery. The 
material used in the original from which the il- 
lustration was made is bronze neigeuse cloth with 
specks of blue and gray, combined with bronze 
silk. The silk skirt is trimmed regularly all around 
with a band of neigeuse cloth edged with knife- 
pleatings of silk. The polonaise has the long 
seams from the shoulder, with additional fullness 





in the middle breadths to form graceful drapery. 





on each side. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam, and also a side body and side 
back combined. Take up the darts and cross 
basque seam. Close the front seam from the 
hem down, and make six upturned pleats, meet- 
ing two perforations for each pleat. The front 
closes the length of the hem with buttons and 
button-holes, Join the seams by meeting the 
perforations and notches. Cut out the side body 
seam in the line of perforations before sewing. 
The side back seam commences in the shoulder, 
and extends below the waist line, with an ex- 
tra width cut on. Make eight upturned pleats 
on the back edge of the extra width, and close 
the seam. Make three side pleats in the top of 
the extra width cut on the middle backs, and fast- 
en across to the side back seams, letting the left 
side overlap the right, while the right side hangs 
plainly under the left. Make two deep pleats turn- 
ing down on the back edge of the left side, and 
four in the breadth, meeting two perforations for 
each pleat. Tack the under breadth to the skirt 
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Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 6 yards. 

DeEMI-TRAINED Fan Sxint.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side gore, back, and two pieces 
for the fan train. Cut the material with the pat- 
tern of the middle of the front, back, and half 
breadth of the fan with the edge indicated by a 
single perforation, laid on a fold of the goods to 
avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gore and the other fan breadth. 
Close the seams as notched. Gather the top of 
the fan and join to the back. Gather the top of 
the breadth, and sew on a belt the required size 
of the waist. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 3} yards, 





Knitted Ball. 
See illustration on page 300, 
Tuts ball is made with blue, yellow, and black 
zephyr worsted in patent knitting, crosswise, in 

















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Piaix Princesse Potonaise aNp Demi-rrainep Fan Sxirnt.—Wrirn Cor Parer Parrery. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Plain Princesse Polonaise and Demi-trained Fan Skirt, Fig. 2, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents for. the entire Suit.) 


gray faille. Bonnet to match the dress, trimmed 
with ribbon of a different shade, and full-blown 
tea-roses with leaves. 

Fig. 6.—Princesse Dress. This dress is of 
bronze faille, with a pleating of satin of the same 
shade in the back, and a tablier of satin and 
faille. The neck is cut square, and finished with 
a plastron of satin pleated lengthwise and crossed 
by brandebourgs. A court mantle, with no other 
trimming than a satin pleating on the bottom, 
falls separate from the dress. Plain sleeves, 
trimmed with buttons and brandebourgs. Bronze 
straw bonnet, with bead border, trimmed with 
bronze velvet, red roses, and white lilacs. 

Fig. 7.—Suawt Visite. This visite is of black 
India cashmere, edged with crimped fringe, and 
trimmed with faille folds and collar. Bonnet 
with brim of black and white straw and soft 
crown of brocaded cream faille, trimmed with a 
wreath of cream daisies, pink heath flowers, and 
bronze grasses, 





The front is draped across, making a wrinkled 
apron with a seam down the middle. The but- 
tons extend from the threat down to where the 
front is closed bya seam. The pockets are quite 
far back. The collar is standing behind, and 
turned down in front. The trimming is hand- 
some silk fringe with satin balls. This design 
is appropriate for various materials, such as de 
bége, bourette, silk, or grenadine. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND DEMI- 
TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 

Pain Princesse Potonatse.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, back, side body, sleeve, 
cuff, collar, and pocket. When cutting place the 
front on the edge of the goods; also the edge of 
the extra width of the back. Place the perfora- 
tions in the waist line of the side body and side 
back even on a thread of the goods. The front 
is fitted with two darts and a cross basque seam 


part by meeting the cluster of three perforations. 
Tack the pleated breadth to the under one by 
meeting the four perforations. Then fasten the 
right side of both breadths to the skirt part near 
the bottom, holding them in place. The edge of 
the lower breadth is turned under to form a fold 
before being tacked to the skirt. Trim across 
the pleating at the top and down the right side 
of the pleated breadth with fringe; also the left 
side and lower edge, as illustrated. Place the 
pocket on the side by meeting the perforations. 
Join the cuff to the sleeve by the notches; it is 
cut without a seam in front. The standing collar 
is cut on the bias; it is rounded in front, and 
turns down. Place the long seam to the notch 
in the back part and the short one to the notch 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it into the polo- 
naise. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 





rounds going back and forth, and is filled with 
wadding. With black worsted work a founda- 
tion of 22 st. (stitch), and on these knit with blue 
worsted, as follows: 1st round.—Ten times alter- 
nately t. t. o. (throw the thread over), sl. (slip) 
the next st. as if going to purl, 1 k. (knit plain); 
pay no attention to the last 2 st. in this round. 
2d round.—Like the preceding round, but work 
the design only nine times, and in doing this al- 
ways instead of 1 k. knit off the st. and t. t. o. of 
the preceding round together, and pay no atten- 
tion to the last 2st. 3d-10th rounds.—Like the 
preceding round, but in every following round 
work one pattern figure less. 11th round.—As 
before, but work off the st. left standing at the 
end of this round, likewise in the preceding de- 
sign. 12th round.—Like the preceding round, 
working off also the st. left standing at the end. 
Next follow two rounds knit with black worsted, 
in which work all the st. in patent knitting. Then 





repeat always the lst-l4th rounds, once with 
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HARPER *"S BAZAR. 


{May 11, 1878: 





yellow and black worsted and once with blue and 
black worsted, so that always six blue and six 
yellow stripes are formed. Then cast off the st. 
and join them with the foundation st., having 
first stuffed the ball with wadding. 





DOES IT INJURE THE SKIN? 
Tus delightful Toilet Preparation, Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” has been chemically analyzed 
by the Board of Health, and declared in no way 
injurious to the skin or health.—[ Com. ] 





Proressor Brot, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—{ Com. ] 





Saratooa Sprtnes in Winren.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 


dial Institute bas Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lang, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.] 











Copyive Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W reel. patterns may be transferred 


from the § Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers gencraliy:s or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


THA SS, 


FINEST QUALITIES DIRECT FROM GROWERS. 
1 Ib. Package by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
Discounts to Large Consumers. 


CHOICE JAPANESE GOODS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 
38 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


wager ae: 


BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
Special fedgns and 
shapes 
Made to Order. 
. & J. MERSEREAYT, 
321 1 Broadway, Manufacturers of Stair-Rods. 


LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of elegance and utility, and it 
is a curions fact that age and wear add to their rich- 
ness, Those manufactured by 


J. C. WEMPLE & ©O., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK, 














Are not —_ very — to the imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT, 


BENTLEY BROS., 302,atker st 


tistic Bo and Novelties in La- 
dies’? Fancy oe seen Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Em ry Materials, 
&e. - Send 8-cent stamp mb Iiustrated Catalogue. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


S11 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


W YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. 
hold articles, every 
and ates 
















House- 
every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
a Peng address 

RY HUNTINGDON 
oO Box 1654, New ¥ ‘ork. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
—— for removing radically and permanently all 
— me disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Arma, reg withont injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may y eadrens Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 
PANSIE GLADI PEAS, fine mixed bulbs, 10 
for 50 cts. ; Dahlias, dry roots, over 60 


named sorts, 10 for$i. All free by mail. Catalogue free. 
D.C. MCGRAW, Ri Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 


40 Ex EXTRA FINE Mixed oe with name, 
10c., postpaid. L, JONES & ‘assau, N.Y. 








Choice mixed varieties, 10 for 50 ) ets. ; $ 











‘Fashion’ s World! 


THE 
‘CARRICK.’ 


This is the nov- 
elty and favorite 
of this season. 

For the House, 
Street, Business, 
~ Traveling it is 

e Leader, It 
is ‘dine in Silk, 
Cloth, Linen or 
Wash Goods. 
Worn over Kilt 

lain A 

y_ laying 
aside the 
Cape it is 
appro pri- 
ms for the 
House. 




















Price of 
PATTERN, 
with Cloth 
Model ont 
DOLLAR. 
The Jaunty “Cutaway Jacket.” 
Tus style of 
Coat or Sacque 


will have great fa- 
vor this season for 
Streetor House. f 
It will be popular 2 
in Pique, Cloth § 
Silk or Cambric. 
It is appropriate 
as part of a Suit B 
made of the same 
goods, or of mate- % 
rial to be worn as 
a general garment. 
Alt sizes for La- 
dies or Misses. D f 
Pat. with Cloth & yy. 
Model, 30 cents. ‘ 


SPECIAL OFFER! Both of theabove 


Patterns will be 
given away free (post-paid) as Premiums to any 
person who sends ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
SS Bernc $1.10 a YEAR, PosT-PAID. 6h 
This offer is good only this month. 


Send 10 cents (or 8 stamps) for ‘* Smith’s In- 
struction Book.” Contains four Lectures on 
Dressmaking, fully illustrated. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, eaitor, 
16 East Fourteenth St., 
P. O. Box S066, New York City 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


Is AN 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 


FOR COUNTRY PEOPLE: — Farmers, 
Village Folks, and all who cultivate a 
garden or own a country home. 

Village Improvement, Landscape Gardening, Home 
Adornment, and Rural Architecture, are treated | by such 
writers as the author of “ Homes anp How ro Maxse 
Tuem,” and by B. G. Norruxur and others. 

The work of the field; the pleasures of social inter- 
course, and of outdoor ‘country life; good literature, 
pure fun, and all the news, will be commingled in Tax 
Country Home as the demands of real life require. 

From experimental work on our own and other 
farms, able writers will teach the lessons so learned 
from nature. Experienced, successful farmers, gar- 
deners, and stock men will draw lessons from their 
experience in teaching the ** How to Do.” 

Send a postal card for circular, or 3 postage stamps 
for sample copy. Mention THs Papen. 

Address THE COUNTRY HOME, 
(P. O. Box 8039.) 323 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 








ree Refinished by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old C — no matter how = in = oes 
restored to its original ae ered odor- 


less, and made to withstand rong tt 
Orders by mail promptly at! to. 
& CO., 849 Broadway, N.Y. Desaealel Balldingy. 








WHITE POND LILIES AT HOME! 


Beautiful pork F t. Can be grown in artificial 
mda, tubs, ums. Strong, healthy roots,with 
uds ‘that will | Dicom this season, sure. By mail, post- 
paid, for 35c. each, or 8 for a half-barrel tub 43. Instrue- 


tions with each package, J. E. 8. CRANDALL, Rock- 
ville, Washington Co., P.O. a Orders may 
be sent to Westerly, R ¢ Rather not take stamps. — 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratocue and 
Crmov.ars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED Priors, and 
much information. Sent Free. MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 











trich F 


295 6th Vee, bet. 18th & 19th th Sts., 








THE NEW COSMETIC MASK — 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Send 
for circular to Mux. LA FRANC, 635 Broadway, N. Y. 


ME. MARIE FAVBE has removed 0 475 
6th Avenue, bet. 28th and 29th Sts, 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever Lm pepe for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
aw: 

The pele ia only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
mette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $8, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 
The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 


Ooquettenie. very stylish and self-adjustable, al- 
ways ready, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, and 


af ove 
ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISI LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
ombings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
OK gr merrmenate and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
mee enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Mazi utifier for the Lag ny mm a a brill- 
tan, freckles, gy and 
ail skin blemishes. ‘Warranted to ayy A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Condray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for nde $1 35 and dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s oaeened VEGETABLE VELOU- 


78 FACE POW r Box. 
LIBLE VEGETABLE 





ER. $1 
Coudray’s celebrated IND. 
FACE and ip ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 Suan r Box. 

Something new. F.Coudray’s ALB NINE will 


expense. 


OOD ¢ CURE 





TRADE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


MARK 





Every quart of which contains the — a quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in li extracted 
without fermentation — thus relat e natural 


vitali. condition — will relieve rie. Bilt of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. a bottle sent express prepaid, 


receipt of $1 00 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 28d St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St. New York. 
Dr. E. 8 IN SMITH, Irving Place, 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West {i {ath St.’ New York, 
and others. Gabe sent free. Sold by Druggis 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
&@™ A lady physician in attendance. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no two —, name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. Il. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


, OD 











The GREAT REMEDY for 
CORPULENCE. 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


te Parad Yoed in the stench, preventing ite belug 

n reven' 
cunverted into fat. Taken in b, broventin ~4 — th ae 
a it will reduce a from t 


= Corpalence is not only ® disease ftself, but the 
tastings? of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
years 280, and what was true then is none 


the’ ia’ 7 or amt, ¥ express, upon re- 
edipt of hon r-doze 00, Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 





) 5 FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 25 
#- styles, with name, 10c, Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





50 Mixed Cards, with name in case,13c. 40 Gold,1 
Agent’s ontfit,10c. Electro Card Co. *Northford, Ot 








]QRENCH Stam 


img Patterns. F. Bapovrgav, 
removed to 374 


wery, N. ¥. Send for Circular. 








DRY HARSH, UNMANAGEABLE 








Ky Hair, is rendered soft and glossy by Dr. 
Jayne's Hair Tonic. It stimulates the scalp, pro- 


motes the growth of the hair, and prevents it falling aout. 
It is also a capital dressing for the hair, and cleanses it 


from dandruff. 





EU & 


Grand & Alen Sts, ALY. 


NEW DESIGN Ss 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


ROUND HATS, 


BOTH FOREIGN anv OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
NO ASSORTMENT 
TO COMPARE WITH IT ANYWHERE, erruer 1n 
ELEGANCE, 
QUALITY, 
OR EXTENT. 


MOURNING BONNETS, 
LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION. 


STRAW GOODS. 


.CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR SPRING WEAR. 
FINEST FRENCH CHIP PROMENADE HATS. 
NEW STYLES IN FINE LEGHORN HATS. 

Extra finish in English Milans—full dress style. 

Imitation Chips— Latest Tints and Colors—every 
new shape. 

Also, every other Shape in all Besira- 
ble Braids. 

THE LARGEST COLLECTION TO SELECT 
FROM IN THIS CITY, BEYOND DOUBT. 


PRICES FOR QUALITY 


(as for nearly 30 years past) lowest in the trade. 





MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, INFANTS’, 
YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’? HATS AND 
CAPS, 


RIBBONS. 


IMPORTED FRINGE RIBBONS 
SATIN AND GROS GRAIN 
WIDTHS AND SHADES. 

TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS—ALL SILKS—2c., 8¢., 4c., 
6c., 8c., 10¢., 18¢. per yard. 


SILK PARASOLS 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Latest Styles in Handles. 
CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, 8tc. up. 
LADIES’ PARASOLS, S8c., 65c., T5c., S5c., $1 up. 
TWILLED SUN SHADES, 65c., 75c., 85¢., 95c., $1 up. 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF FINER GRADES. 


‘RIBBONS — ALL 





Catalogue and Price-List, containing 
over 500 Illustrations, sent free on ap- 
plication. Orders by Mail promptly 
attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen Street. 


DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
of Boston the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods 
House in New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from all parts of New 
England, and we desire every one in the + sane oped 
Weetern and Southern States to take advan 
of these the greatest bargains ever offered 4 
America. Send at once for our new catalogue, 
complete in every detail of description and price. 
ORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


60 Pe DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 
: 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢.—all postpaid. 
J.W. PRigeRLL 478 W. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any yeee, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, an 4g be 
sent 8, on ao by letter, addressed 
JAMES M & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


40 "Watered, Damas’ CARDS "onty’ 10¢. 


Name Name neatly printed on ali. Star Printing Co., ONorntord, Ct. 














“AQ ROSES MAILED FREE ror $} 


Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 
faction eu or mail, any distance. Satis- 
a 3 cent stamp 
e. 


= Cota R. OR MANFORD | $.Sou:. 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn, 





5 
SEEDS. Samatasteseatee, Suto ee 


95 Fun Cards,10c, 20 Comic Devil Cards,13c. 20 Trans- 
parent, 1c. Outfit 10c. Szavy Bros., Northford, ct. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.— 








Circulars 


or Stampep Sameres of 100 designs for 10c, 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 W: Street, 























May 11, 1878.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


311 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
Are now exhibiting i * Moy oat Sepentaente magnifi- 


Spring, aud Stet Goods, 


To which they direct the attention of their numerous 
patrons residing out of the City. 





UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS IN 

Black and Colored Dress Silks, 
Ladies’ & Children’s Undergarments, 
Hosiery and Spring Underwear, 
Laces and Lace Goods, 
Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, &e., 
Dress Trimmings and Fringes, 

And an Immense Stock of their Celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
In all the latest Spring Shades, at the following prices: 


TWO BUTTONS, 5c. THREE BUTTONS, $1 15. 
FOUR BUTTONS, $138, SIX BUTTONS 1 62, 
NINE BUTTONS, 220. TWELVE BUTTONS, 2 15. 


Tus Best Low-Paicep Kip Grove mm THe Wor.p. 





Immediate attention to all orders and inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 





1878 JONES 1840 





NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. “A. __ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. a 3) Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. O” Cy nosiery. 
suits) oO Laces. 

JONES 
x x 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


“, JONES 


RIBBONS. aa 0° 
UNDERWEAR D 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 





| Eighth Avenue 


| Nineteenth Street. 3 











oo SILKS. 
CLOTHS. 
O° pomustics. 

Oo AO CARPETS. 
‘Vv “Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, | &e. 
parr tt te ea 


Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





LORD & TAYLOR. 


Special Order Department. 


Ladies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
Made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARE 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE- 
SIGNS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

THE “POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED- 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street, N.Y. 


BARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS. 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Costumes, 
and Mourning Flowers in the most recherché Designs. 


% Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Le af Plants and Bou¢ uets, “a 
specialty.” To the trade and institutions a fovent. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


Finely Illustrated, containing 48 pages highly inter- 
esting reading- matter on the 


TOILETTE 


AND 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties, 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by ey 
E PARISIAN FLOW ER CO. 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, NY. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. i. LOEWENSTEI x, , Proprietor. 





Y. 


25 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





-Marabout Fringes, 


MIXED SHADES, 
CLOTH EMBROIDERIES ror SPRING DOLMANS. 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 
TORCHON LACES, RUSSIA LACES AND SETS. 
TATTING LACE SCARFS AND SETS. 
SASH RIBBONS, FROM 40 CENTS UP. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, New Desiens, Low Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


eee 879 Broadway, New York. 


65 5 Mixea Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10¢. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 











MOURNING FABRICS. 


An Assortment Unsurpassed in Variety of 


TEXTURE, MANUFACTURE, AND QUALITY. 
AL80, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


SOME SPECIALLY DESIRABLE NOVELTIES IN 
GRENADINES, &c., 


At Remarkably Low Prices. 


A.T, STEWART & C0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th ee 





Ribbons. 


These goods range in widths from Nos. 4 to 16—the 
narrow invariably matching in shade the wider. In 
addition to the usual shades, many new and delicate 
combinations of colors peculiarly our own are offered. 

Among these we mention the following: écru and 
cardinal, pink and ivory, plum and leghorn, pink and 
garnet, two shades of lilac, jack rose and drab, pink 
and drab, browns and drabs, leghorn and blue, leghorn 
and ivory, black and lavender, leghorn and white, 
black and white, cardinal and ivory, black and leg- 
horn, and black and geranium—the last named being 
a most effective combination. 


WE DO NOT HESITATE TO SAY THAT WE 
HAVE NEVER SEEN FINER RIBBONS OF THIS 
CLASS, EITHER IN THE QUALITY OF THE 
GOODS OR IN THE ARTISTIC COMBINATIONS 
OF COLORS. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifler, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
rauD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New Tee. >. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Niner Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


50 Perfumed Mixed Cards, name in crimson on jet, 
10c. GROVE CARD CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 




















TELEEE 
NOTICE! 


The Spring Number of Ehrichs’ “Fashion Quar- 
terly” has gone out to subscribers this week. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 

If not, then you are certainly denying yourself a 
rich treat, which is obtainable at a very, very 
SMALL OUTLAY. The Spring “ Quarterly "— 
a monster volume of 100 PAGES almost the size 
of the Bazar, full of original Fashions, full of orig=- 
inal reading-matter of the most practical, instruct- 
ive, and entertaining kind—can be subscribed for at 
the insignificant price of 15 CEN'TS. Subscrip- 
tion for a whole year (4 numbers) only 50 cents. We 
venture to say that when you receive the “Spring 
Quarterly,” your only regret will be that you had not 
subscribed years before. 


ares BATRICH & CO., 


287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Sees ags 
FINE SUITS 


Fine Underclothing. 


If Lady-Readers of the Bazar desire to purchase real- 
ly beautiful SPRING COSTUMES and LIN- 
GERIE, we confidently urge them to pay our Es- 
tablishment a visit of examination, fully assured that 
the quality of our Goods coupled with our re= 
markably moderate prices will agreeably 
surprise them, and attach them to us as permanent 
patrons. We present the richest designs both of our 
own and Parisian manufacture. 

Every conceivable article for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wear in our Establishment, ranging from Fine Shoes 
up to rich Bonnets. 

If you live in or near New York, call in person. If 
not, let our “ Fashion Quarterly” call on you, which 
is the next best thing. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets, 


James Mebreery & C0, 


Broadway and 11th 8t. 


Rich Black Dress Silks 


A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


RICH DRESS SILKS 


From $1 to $2 per Yard. 











THE ABOVE GOODS ARE MANUFACTURED TO 
OUR SPECIAL ORDER BY THE 


Best Hand Looms of Lyons, France. 


A positive assurance on our part regarding the in- 
trinsic merit and wear-resisting qualities of our 
“STANDARD MAKES” Black Silk, together with 
the endorsement of our many patrons for a quarter of 
a century, insures the most inexperienced purchaser 
from any risk whatever. 


95 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, CL 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


SILKS. 
Special bargains from auction. 
Just received several lots of Black Silk at a $1, 
$1 22, $1 40, $1 85, which cannot be duplicated. 
Beautiful Silks ‘at $2, $2 50, $3 u 
Colored Silks in great variety at every rice. 

Also, a large lot of Striped and Checked Summer 
Silks, fully 25 per cent. lower than last season’s prices. 
DRESS GOODS, 

All Wool Black Cashmere at 48c., 55c., 65c., T5c., 
85c., $1, $1 25. 
Every variety of Mourning Goods. 
CRAPES. 
Courtauld’s Best English 4-4 Crape at 75c. 
Courtauld’s Best English 5-4 Crape at $2 up. 
Courtauld’s Best English 6-4 Crape at $2 25 up. 
FANCY DRESS GOODS. 
Magnificent assortment of Fancy Dress Goods at 
50c., 65c., T5c., 90c., $1 25, $1 50, $1 75 up to $3. 
GRENADINES. 
Every style of mesh, plain and figured, at 15c., 1S8c., 
25c., 35c., 50c., T5c. up to $1 50. 
CHEAP DRESS GOODS, 
A large assortment at 9c., 10c., 124¢c., 15¢c., 18¢., 
5c., 80c., 85c., 40c. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
The latest designs at low prices. 

















__ Catalogues mailed on application. 


50 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 











Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Invite special attention to the following line of Silks 
and Dress Goods: 
BLACK SILKS, 

Best qualities of black quoted at lowest prices in 
the City. 

40 Pieces very heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at 62c., 
T5c., $1 00. 

40 Pieces Guinet Black Dress Silk at $1 25 and $1 50; 
worth $2 00 and $2 6244. 

30 Pieces rae 8 ack Dress Silk at $1 75 and $2 00; 
worth $3 00 and $3 5¢ 

ooLeane SILKS, 

100 Pieces Beautiful Colored Dress Silk at 65c. and 
75c.; worth 90c. and $1 25. 

150 Pieces Colored Dress Silk in new shades at $1 00 
and $1 25; recently sold for $1 65 and $2 00. 

90 Pieces very heavy Colored Gros Grain Silk at $1 75; 
recently sold for $2 90. 

STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS. | 

200 Pieces Striped Silk at 624¢c.; worth 95c. 

140 Pieces Striped Silk at T5c.; positively worth $1 25. 

95 Pieces Checked Silk at 50c. and 624¢c.; selling 
elsewhere at 75c. and $1 00. 

25 Pieces Checked Silk at 75c. and 90c. ; selling else- 
where at $1 15 and $1 50. 

Our 10c., 15c., and 20c. Dress Goods are worth just 
double the price. 

Our 25c., 3ic., and 37c3¢. Bunting in new shades are 
worth 20c. per yard more. 

Our %c., 31c., 373¢c., and 50c. Cashmeres are worth 
15c. per yard more. 

Our 50c., T5c., and ¢1 00 French Novelties are selling 
elsewhere for 50c. per yard more. 

Our Black Cashmere at 25c., 3ic., 374¢c., 50c., and 
T5c. are 25c. per yard less than auction prices. 

Our Black Alpaca at 123¢c., 19c., 25c., and 874¥c. are 
worth 10c. per yard more. 

Our Black Grenadine, 15c., 20c., 25¢., and 873¢c. 
cost to import 10c. and 15c. per yard more. 

In addition to our immense stock of Silks and Dress 
Goods, we shall offer 1000 Ladies’ Cashmere Cloaks 
and Mantillas at $3 50, $5 00, $7 50, $11 00, $15 00, and 
$20 00; guaranteed to be worth double the prices. 

Also, 2000 Ladies’ Worsted Suits at $4 75, $7 50, 
$10 00, and $15 00. 

Also, 20) Ladies’ Silk Suits at $20 00, $25 00, $37 50, 
and $50 00. 


N. B.—Spring and Summer Catalogue now ready, 
and sent free by mail on application. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand ‘Street, near r Bowery, New ‘York. 





DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
». Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, plain and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a ve ry Complete 
Stock of Plain and Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new patterns for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In orderin 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders by mail 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, I Nv. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, -  avecees 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - oe aSistaee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
By TWO, GG GOO. «cp ce cecesascececceases 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxirw Squvanr, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Macaztnr, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Macazrnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Werxty,and 10 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Week ty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. X. 








_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[May 11, 1878, 
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FACETIZ. 

A vapy with a fatal squint 
came once to a fashionable 
artist for her portrait. He 
looked at her and she looked 
at him, and both were em- 
barrassed. He pee first. 
“Would your ladyship per- 
mit me,” he said, “‘to take 
the portraitin profile? There 
is a certain shyness about 
one of your ladyship’s eyes 
which is as difficult in art as 
it is fascinating in nature.” 

rs 


GARDENING OPERA- 
TION 


: 


The Kitchen-Garden.—This 
department of horticulture is 
at the present time the most 
important to a large section 
of the community. Numbers 
of people will be dependent 
for their daily bread on their 
own potatoes, beans, and cab- 
bages, and it is therefore an 
important matter that their 
cultivation should be thor- 
oughly understood and at- 
tended to. To grow vegeta- 
bles properly it is necessary 
that you shovld have a gar- 
den. Without a garden, or 
at least flower-pots, it would 
be useless to attempt it. If 
you have not a garden, the 
only way you can raise vege- 
tables is (a) by paying for 
them, (b) by running in debt 
to a green-grocer, (c) by get- 
ting presents, or (@) by steal- 
ing them. Unless you have 
money, the first plan is out of 
the question, and as very few 

ple will have any money 
n a short time, we will con- 
fine our attention to the oth- 
er methods. It will be found 














very difficult, just now, to raise vegetables on tick from green-grocers. 
Let them be ever so green, grocers will hesitate to give credit during the 
crisis. They would first look blue after conducting their business on such 
principles for a few weeks, then look very black when they found they 
couldn't ge: their money, and end by becoming gray, and even bald, by the 
cares of book-keeping. It is an excellent plan, but one that requires a 
great deal of skill to carry out, to raise vegetables by presents. Few peo- 




















Provipent Minister. “I wish to state that I have procured an Alarm-Clock 


that will wake up the Congregation as soon as the service is over.” 


ple could live in any thing like comfort on the vegetables presented by 
their friends, We once got a very handsome horticultural present from 
a gentleman who had a large suburban garden. We visited him with our 
wife, and were induced to remain to tea. Strolling among the vegetables 
with our friend, we were struck with the magnificent proportions of an 


enormous pumpkin. 


“You lucky fellow !” we cried, “to be able to raise such fruit in your 


own ground !” 

“ Allright, dear boy; youshall 
haveit,” said he. “I will plack 
it and put it in the veranda for 
you when you're going home.” 

We will spare the reader our 
expressions of gratitude, and 
ot faint attempts at refusal, 
which he at once overruled. 
He offered to send it home, but 
we thought we would make 
certain of our pumpkin, and 
insisted on taking it curself. 

Tt is noi at all an easy task to 
carry a balloon-shaped pamp- 
kin with a perfectly smooth 
coat, and weighing forty-five 
ap ny for a distance of near- 

three miles. There was posi- 
tively nothing to hold on by. 
At one time we held it in both 
arma, like a baby, till that posi- 
tion got rather irksome. Then 
we would take a spell, putting 
our pumpkin carefully down 
on the ground and sitting on 
it to rest ourselves—a posture 
which caused one boy to re- 
mark to another as they passed 
us in the moonlight, “‘ Blowed 
if it ain’t a hostrich a-hatchin’ 
itsegg!” Wetriedit atintervals 
under each arm, and would re- 
quest those who think our 
groans unmanly to carry a for- 
ty-five-pound ag them: 
selves a little bit in the same 
way, and then hear what they 
have to say. We got our wife 
to hoist it up on the back of 
our neck, and bending forward 
as we held it with our two 
hands, made a wonderful cari- 
cature of Atlas staggering along 
under the weight of the earth. 
We put it down on the ground 
and gently kicked and rolled it 
forward. We dropped it on 
our own toes; we dropped it 
on our wife’s toes; and we 
bathed its hard shining surface 
with perspiration, and made it 
more slippery m ever; and 
before we finally succeeded in 
getting it home, we believe we 
swore & deal both at the 
vegetable and itsdonor. There 
should be a great deal of eating 
ina pumpkin ; 


but all we succeeded in getting out of it was a pie large enough for our- 
self, our wife, and our servant, none of whom would eat any 
but the crust. 


again. If you must have vegetables, and can neither grow 
a, buy them, get them on credit, nor be presented 
with them, you will be forced to steal. If you steal vege- 
tables, be sure you don’t steal —— In the first 
place, they would be very difficult to carry away, and in 
the second, they would be no good. We believe that most 
pumpkin-growers would be glad to see the wretched 
things stolen, and would chuckle over the misfortunes of 
the thieves. That is a bad sort of feeling to encourage, 
Cabbages and caulifiowers are good things to steal, be- 
cause you have nothing to do but to take the heads off 
and put them in a sack ; but avoid potatoes, onions, and 
peas. A thief would have to dig potatoes out of the 
ground, and there is no use at all in being dishonest if 
you have to labor for your plunder. If you steal onions 
and eat them, they will make your breath disagreeable, 
which no right-minded thief would like. However, if you 
do steal onions, steal gartic too. A lot of garlic after on- 
ions always takes away the smell. Peas are nice thin 
to eat with ducks or lamb, but the bother there is in pick- 
ing and shelling them makes it hardly worth any one’s 
while to stealthem. However, if you steal a fo uarter 
of lamb or a pair of ducks, we would not dissuade you 
from stealing peas. They would then be a necessity on 
the dining table. 

The Fruit Garden.—We would advise every one to have 
afruit garden. A correspondent writes to us: ‘ All army 
officers should at once plant fig-trees. When their pres- 
ent stock of clothing is exhausted, the leaves of this use- 
ful plant would come in very handy. Besides, if a man 
has enough figs to sustain life, he can never starve.” Ap- 
ples are dangerous fruit to cultivate in this country, where 
snakes are so plentiful, and where most men who have 
gardens have also wives. If we had a garden infested 
with snakes that could talk, we would never eat an apple 
presented to us by our wife. Fruit is an absolute neces- 
sary of life in such a climate as ours. How can a man 
enjoy a dinner of five or six courses unless he has a squeeze 
of lemon with his preliminary whet of oysters, olives with 
his wine, or strawberries, peaches, or pine-apples with his 
dessert ? Horace Skimpole would have been satisfied to 
do altogether without money if he could always have had 
his plate of strawberries and his bottle of claret when- 
ever he wanted them ; and so would any one whose taste 
has not been vitiated by having for years large balances 
at the bank. 


The Flower Garden.—We are sorry to report that the crisis has 
acted very injuriously on the cultivation of flowers. When men are doubt- | with the following question: * Sup; 
ful as to whether they will have any coats to wear, they may be pardoned 
for being careless as to whether jens 

put in their button-holes. Flour is more thought of now than flow- 
ers, and the useful is taking the place of the ornamental. 
the suburbs merchants have dug up their trim little front gardens, and 
put in beans and cabbages in place of verbenas and carnations, The nas- 


ortion of it 


ARRIVAL OF THE SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING DEMONS. 


album with his autograph. 
Two or three weeks afterward our friend asked us if we | obtaining his promise, “ 
would like another pumpkin—he had a beauty, he said, of fully fifty pounds 
weight, that was at our service. But we declined. We would not rob him 
of any more pumpkins. He was too generous. A head or two of cabb: 
a bunch of parsnips, a bag of potatoes, if he liked—but never pumpkins 


turtiums and scarlet-runners 
are spared because can 
be eaten; but the convolvu- 
ue the pansy, and the sweet- 
william are thrown away as 
weeds. “One good meal of 
— it is urged, “may 

eep a family from starving, 
and this may be grown in a 

lot of ground at present 

ken up with useless flow- 
ers. Leave flowers and orna- 
ments to mechanics, day- 
laborers, and persons whose 
position in life is secure.” 


——— 

An English nobleman, who 
had resided two years in Paris, 
took lessons in French from 
a celebrated professor of the 
language. He made very lit- 
tle progress. On going to say 
f -by to his tutor, he asked 

im if he could do him any 
service in England. “Oh,” 
replied the teacher, “ the only 
favor I have to ask is that 
you will not mention that 
you have been my pupil.” 


—_—_—p—— 

A late lecturer remarked 
that it would not be a very 
violent stretch of imagination 
to believe “ that a Massachu- 
setts baby six months old sits 
in his mother’s lap eying his 
own cradle, to see if he could 
not invent a better, or at least 
suggest some improvement.” 

_—>—— 


Remark made by one of a 
pit audience to his neighbor 
during the first two scenes 
of Romeo and Juliet at a re- 
cent country performance : 
“ There seems to be a deal of 
bad blood between these two 
families.” 


a 
One of the leading medical 


celebrities in Paris was recently solicited by a fair lady to embellish her 
“But remember, doctor,” she added, after 
should prefer it in your own handwriting.” 


a 

A lady of amiable disposition was lately instructing a class on duty to 
e, | theneighbor. At the termination of the lesson, and after an oration on the 
virtue of returning good for evil, in the belief that she had made a favor- 




















will have rose-buds or camellias to 


In nearly all 





AN ABSORBING GAME OF CHESS. 


you, or strike you, what would you do?” 
pause ensued, when one little gir 
lowing laconic and not unnatural rep 
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A Brus with THe Enemy. 


SPRING CLEANING. 





Tue Enemy wiTH THE Brusu. 


able if not adasting impression on the youthful minds, she wound up 
&@ person were to be unkind to 


rper than the rest, made the fol- 
: “Tt ‘im again.” 


—_—— 
How to Bow a Potrato.—First procure your potato, Then wash him 
all over carefully, and well. Then set him up to dry. Then scrape him 


tenderly with a sharp knife, but 
be careful not to break his poor 
skin, Then get a nice large 
saucepan, Then make up a 
nice large fire. Then fill that 
a half full of tepid wa- 
ter. Then put that sancepan 
on that fire. Then drop that 
potato gently into that sauce- 
pan. Then cover him up care- 
fully. And then—boil him. 

P.S.—You won’t easily beat 
the above. 


—_——_——_ 

Talk about pilgrims with 
peas in their shoes! An ac- 
quaintance of ours never takes 
his walks abroad without ten 
nails in his boots. 


———————-_———_ 
A personage whose station is 
more elevated than his intelli- 
gence asked a friend to come 
and dine with him without 
ceremony the other day. 

“Tam sorry I can not,” was 
the answer; “I want to goand 
see Hernani.” 

“Well, bring her with you,” 
replied the lofty personage— 
“bring her with you !” 

—_———_—— 


Can a man make a square 
meal off a round of beef ? 


oO 
A lady of the jumped-up t 
sat in her drawing-room, She 
showed a marble Cupid to an 
gael who had called upon 
er. 
** It is your boy,” said the ad- 
mirer, who wished to imply 
that his adoration led him to 
regard the lady as Venus. 
nother jumped-up lady call- 
ed later on in the day. 

“Who's that?” she said, 
pointing to the Cupid. 

“My own boy,” replied lady 
number one, catching at the 
new idea inspired by her for- 
mer visitor. 

“Oh, indeed,” answered lad 
— bed 4 oe that is 
your daughter, suppose ?” 
she continued, as she pointed 
to another statuette of Venus, 
attired in her usual thought- 
lessness as to costume, 


























